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VOICE OF THE READERS 
I would suggest that you use more of 
“Carolyn Henry” drawings for your cover 
pictures, as I consider them the best of any 
I have seen you use on FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE. 


W. P. LAWRENCE, 
Long Island, N. Y. 


I appreciate the artistry of the original 
paintings, and the artists are to be com- 
mended for their ability and imagination, 
but I personally would rather see a colored 
photograph of the “real” nature than view 
a modernistic design drawn from an artist's 
memory or copied from a book. 

While I will hand Artemis a bouquet for 
a cover well-done, I would much prefer 
something similar to “A Guy’s A Guy” on 
page 18. (Ed: July FLORIDA WILDLIFE.) 
In it, everything is captured. 

RALPH D. FELTYBERGER, 
Orlando. 


Please consider my vote FOR COLOR 
PHOTOS of Florida wildlife on your covers, 
in preference to paintings. While some of 
the paintings are beautiful, they cannot pos- 
sibly convey the natural scenery and beauty 
that is captured in a photograph. Art is 
O.K. for art-lovers, but photos satisfy the 
wildlife-lover. 

B. M. CALLIN, 
Jacksonville. 


Several other letters have been received 
from readers expressing a preference for 
either color photographs or paintings to be 
used on the future covers of FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE. Approximately 75 percent of 
the readers heard from were in favor of a 
return to photos. Paintings already con- 
tracted for will be used as cover material 
for the remaining issues to be published in 
1952. In selecting next year’s covers, the 
editors will be guided by these letters and 
all others received before the end of the 
year. Whether it is to be paintings, photos, 
or a combination of both types, will be de- 
termined largely by the requests received 
from readers. 


I never write “letters to the Editors”... 
this time will be the exception. You have a 
great little magazine; keep up the good 
work. The articles are written for “little 
hunters and fishermen” like me and you — 
the kind of guys that don’t have $82,000.00 
for a short little quail hunt or for a short 
little bit of good old fashioned fishin’, As 
view some of the national sports magazines, 
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all trips are taken with a huge retinue of 
guides . . . planes fly them in. . . planes fly 
them out. Nothing is ever said about the 
fantastic costs of these deluxe safaries . . . 
they are beyond any average guy who likes 
to hunt and to fish. 

Enclosed is my $5.00 for five years of 


(Continued on Page 3) 





Leo Adeeb, Miami Beach, 
Is New Game Commissioner 





Leo J. Adeeb, of Miami Beach, 
has been appointed by Governor 
Fuller Warren to the Florida Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 
The new Commissioner for the 
Fourth Conservation District suc- 
ceeds E. Harris Drew, West Palm 
Beach, who resigned on August 11 
to accept appointment to the State 
Supreme Court. 

Adeeb is President of the Beach 
Chevrolet Corporation and President 
of the Miami Beach Exhibition Com- 
pany (Flamingoes baseball team) 
and has served as Director and Vice- 
President, Florida Automobile Deal- 
ers Association, and as a member 
of the Board of Governors, Chamber 
of Commerce, Miami Beach. 

The Commissioner has also been 
active in civic and social club work, 
holding the following offices: Past 
President, Miami Beach Kiwanis 
Club; Past President, Young Demo- 
crats Club for Dade County; Vice- 
President, Gridiron Club; Director, 
Miami Beach Kiwanis Club; Mem- 
ber of Mayor’s Safety Council; Mem- 
ber of President’s Council of Miami 
Beach. Besides the above mentioned 
clubs, Adeeb is also a member of: 
Rod and Reel Club, Variety Club, 
Quarterdeck Club, Old Timers Club, 
Miami Shores Country Club, La- 
Groce Country Club, and Knights of 
Columbus. 
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THIS MONTHS COVER 


This month's cover is the third 
by Artemis Skevakis Jegart, grad- 
uate student at Florida State 
University. The great blue heron 
shown was seen by the artist in 
its usual setting in the Wakulla 
Springs area. 
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great reading. Personally I think that you 
are very bad business people . . . the maga- 
zine is worth much, much more, but if you 
wish to be foolish, who am I to argue. 
C. J. CARTER, 
Jacksonville. 








E. HARRIS DREW APPOINTED 
TO STATE SUPREME COURT 


E. Harris Drew, prominent West 
Palm Beach attorney and Commis- 
sioner of the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, was 
named last month to the State Su- 
preme Court by Governor Fuller 
Warren. 

Commissioner Drew was appoint- 
ed to fill the vacancy left by the 
death of Justice Roy H. Chapman, 
and resigned from the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission late 
last month. During his term as Com- 
missioner, Drew’s sound business 
judgment was instrumental in the 
formulation of many of the Commis- 
sion’s policies. He had served with 
the Commission since his appoint- 
ment in December of 1951. 

Drew’s appointment to the state’s 
highest court was expected to be 
favorably received by the state’s 
legal profession. In a recent poll con- 
ducted to determine those consid- 
ered most qualified for membership 
on the Supreme Court, Drew was 
high man in both his judicial circuit 
and in the Sixth Congressional 
District. 

Sources close to Governor Warren 
said the selection of Drew was on a 
strictly non-political basis. They ex- 
plained that when a proposal was 
offered to expand the present seven- 
member Supreme Court to 10 mem- 
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bers, the chief executive assured the 
Bar Association he would choose the 
three new justices from a list of 40 
endorsed by the state’s lawyers. Ap- 
pointment of the three new justices 
is contingent upon adoption of a 
constitutional amendment in the No- 
vember general election. However, 
the governor apparently felt that to 
keep the spirit as well as the letter 
of his agreement with the Bar As- 
sociation he should fill the Chapman 
vacancy from the top or near the top 
of the bar poll. 


A graduate of Stetson University 
Law School, Drew was admitted to 
the bar in 1923 and has practiced law 
in West Palm Beach since that time. 
He is senior member of the law firm 
of Drew, Burns, Middleton and Rog- 
ers. He will be the first member of 
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the Supreme Court from the Lower 
East Coast of Florida since the resig- 
nation of Paul D. Barnes of Dade 
County on July 5, 1949. 
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Old Uncle Rufus will remember 
August, 1952, for a long time. A 
break for the kids—that’s what it 
was. In fact, August 17-24 was a 
whole week full of good breaks for 
the kids of Florida . a week of 
free camping for 50 boys... a new 
state charter for the Florida Junior 
Conservation League, signed by 
Governor Fuller Warren... a new 
permanent summer camp, donated 
by Commissioner Cecil M. Webb of 
Tampa... and, who knows, maybe 
a lot of other good things that may 
come from the start of this state 
organization. 

All but two of the Junior Con- 
servation Clubs in the state were 
represented at Camp Rotary, located 
on Lake Juliana, near Auburndale. 
Two boys from each club were chos- 
en by the members to attend the 
camp. The Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission footed the bill, 
with the camp site being furnished 
through the courtesy of the Lake- 
land Rotary Club. 

Most of the boys were in camp by 
noon Monday, August 18, and were 
registered, assigned to their bunks, 
and given instructions on the camp 
schedule, rules, and duties. A sched- 
ule was followed each day from 
breakfast until “lights out.” 

By Tuesday the boys from all over 
the state had become one big gang 
of buddies. The little guys, from 8 
years old up, and the older boys, 
up to 18, all joined in the many 
different activities. 

Nearly all of the kids went swim- 
ming every day. Most of them were 
fishermen, and they proved it by 
catching some beauties — bass and 
bream. There was a lot of rain the 
first three days of camp, but there 
was enough time for baseball games, 
horseshoe pitching, water basketball, 
boat rides, and other activities, be- 
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tween the showers. 

Every day, instruction periods 
were held in which the boys learned 
some of the important features of 
conservation and outdoor life. it 
wasn’t like going to school though, 
for the demonstrations were as in- 
teresting as a game or a movie. The 
kids learned about the care and use 
of weapons, outboard motors, fish 
management, hyacinth control, rep- 
tiles, migratory birds, game manage- 
ment, and archery. One of the most 
interesting demonstrations was con- 
ducted by four instructors from the 
U. S. Air Force, who gave the boys 
lessons on jungle survival and other 
valuable information about animals 
and outdoor life. A representative 
from the Ross Allen Reptile Institute 
conducted another class that made 


a hit with the boys. Poisonous snakes 
were exhibited, and the kids were 
given a chance to handle some of 
the non-poisonous species. 

On Friday morning, August 22, 
the camp was visited by Governor 
Warren and a number of Game Com- 
mission officials, newspapermen, and 
other guests. Director Ben McLauch- 
lin made a surprise announcement 
that Commissioner Cecil M. Webb 
had donated $25,000 for a perma- 
nent camp to be used by the club 
members of the newly formed 
Florida Junior Conservation Club 
League. 

Atter the Governor had signed 
the charter for the League, he made 
an interesting talk on the import- 
ance of the clubs in the future con- 
servation of Florida’s game and fish. 

Billy Nall, 16-year-old youngster 
from Clewiston, was elected the first 
president of the Florida Junior Con- 
servation Club League. Other of- 
ficers are Sam Freeland, Everglades 
City, vice-president; Billy McCor- 
mick, St. Petersburg, secretary; Ray 
Smith, St. Petersburg, treasurer; and 
Lee Merrill, Punta Gorda, sergeant- 
at-arms. 

Directors, who were elected on a 
division basis—one for each conser- 
vation district—include Perry Gibbs, 
Jacksonville, Northeast; Jimmy 
Chadwick, Pensacola, Northwest; 
Billy Taylor, Eustis, Central; Duane 
Veon, St. Petersburg, South; and 
Jack Thompson, Everglades City, 
Everglades. 

Awards given to the young camp- 
ers during the week were presented 
to: Richard Eaton, Marianna, out- 

(Continued on Page 51) 


“Uncle Doug’’ Hopkins, a favorite of the kids at camp, is shown the new state charter. 
Left to right: Commissioner Cecil M. Webb, Governor Fuller Warren, Hopkins, Commission 
Director Ben McLauchlin, Camp Director Denver Ste. Claire, Boys’ Chm. Sam Freeland. 
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“flying Orauges 


By FRANK A. WINSTON 


Nn 1949, Florida joined a cooperative program of all 
the southeastern states to gather information on 
the Mourning Dove, primarily through an inten- 

sive trapping and banding program. Before long, it be- 
came apparent that the small return of bands from the 
public was holding back progress in the study to a dis- 
couraging snail’s pace. This fact became a major topic 
of discussion by the dove technicians at one of the 
regional meetings in Atlanta. However, after all was 
said and done, it was agreed that public education 
through publicity in newspapers, magazines, and radio 
programs seemed to be the only solution to the problem. 

During the session, someone questioned the possi- 
bility of coloring doves, as was done with pheasants in 
the Midwest, so that birds might be identified at a 
distance while still alive, as well as by band recoveries 
once the birds were dead. The suggestion caught the 
attention of the Florida delegation, and on the home- 
ward trip, the author and the chief biologist, Earl 
Frye, engaged in long speculative discussion of tech- 
niques, ways and means of putting the idea into use. 
Right irom the start, it seemed appropriate to try to 
use an orange-yellow color and label the birds “Flying 
Oranges.” 


We had the idea and the name for a project, but we 
had to know if it would work. Thus, during the summer 
months of 1950, the author experimented with dyes on 
the doves trapped in his back yard. Different dyes, both 
in color and solution formula, were tried; varying por- 
tions of the birds were colored to test degrees of visi- 
bility; even the local sparrows could be observed in 
rainbow varieties of colors, all adding their visual testi- 
mony to the permanence of the dyes, and to the absence 
of effect that the color had either on the bird or its un- 
colored mates. Since the doves were banded as well as 
being dyed, written records could be kept on each dove. 
Daily, the birds were observed through field glasses, 
while periodic retrapping brought them into hand for 
closer examination and an occasional color retouch- 
ing. The first color dyeing attempts were discouraging; 
colors were pale, faded, seeming to wash away with 
the summer rains. The dye solution finally accepted, 
a result of long trial and error, proved to be much 
stronger than any produced by all previous work with 
dyeing game. 

Finally, confident that the dye would work, we de- 
cided to test the technique on a large concentration of 
doves known to appear in Franklin County for a short 


Scattered bait leads the doves into the trap. Those displaying leg bands have previously been trapped, studied, and released by Game 
Commission biologists. 
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period during early October. Since there is no set date 
when the doves arrive in this area each year, late in 
September all equipment was set up to trap, band and 
dye the birds as soon as they arrived. 


The characteristic, great concentrations arrived and 
work began. Daily, the traps were readied, set and 
heavily baited, before sunrise and not left, upturned, 
until after sunset. Traps were visited regularly through- 
out the day to remove the birds. The doves were banded 
as they were removed from the traps, then held in 
small, padded carrying boxes, until the day’s trapping 
was complete. 


At the end of the day, preparations were made to 
color the doves. The dye was poured into a large shal- 
low pan, and the doves were rolled individually in the 
dye bathe to color the wings, tail, and body, then re- 
turned to the carrying boxes to dry overnight. Care 
had to be taken that no dye got into the doves’ eyes, 
or into open wounds sometimes found, since the alcohol 
content of the dye would sting severely. Finally, the 
next morning, the birds were released in the immedi- 
ate vicinity. In subsequent days after release, the 








The author (right) is dyeing a dove. The vivid coloring is enabling 
conservationists to acquire a better record of the migratory habits 
of the bird. 








colored birds showed brilliantly among the uncolored 
flocks. 

On or about October 15, 1950, after 157 doves were 
colored, the story of “Flying Oranges” hit the news- 
papers in a statewide coverage, urging persons who 
saw or killed the doves to notify the wildlife agencies. 
But meanwhile, a few of the vivid birds had rocketed 
south into Dade County, into the early days of the dove 
shoot in that area. Worried hunters scratched their 
heads in amazement and called newspapers and bird 
specialists to ask what they had seen, or shot; whether 
it was possible for a dove to be crossed with a yellow 
canary, or whether they had killed a new species of 
bird. And long before the author had removed com- 
pletely the dye from his face, hands, and clothes, the 
results were coming in to show proof of a successful 
idea. 


Not only did the color-marking seem to stimulate 
public interest, and therefore a higher rate of band 
recovery, but also the additional records of birds 
sighted during and between the hunting seasons 
more than doubled the records that could be obtained 
from bandings alone. It might be interesting to note 
here that doves were killed near Miami 3, 5, and 11 





Winston is shown banding a dove before releasing it. The bands 
are of vital importance to the study of this game bird. (Continued on Page 50) 
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Attention: Hunters! 


Say NEIGHBOR, IF YOU WANT BETTER DOVE 
SHOOTING, PLEASE RETURN THE BANDS FOUND 
ON THESE BIRDS TO THE U.S. FISH AND 
WILDLIFE SERVICE, WASHINGTON, D.C. IT WILL 
HELP THE MEN WHO ARE TRYING TO KEEP OUR 
GAME ABUNDANT. 
ae YOURS 


Mark Trair 
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CONSERVATIONISTS 


OF TOMORROW 





By JACK SHOEMAKER 


tion camp located on the Wekiva River in the 
Gulf Hammock section of the state, complete 
with dormitories, mess hall, shooting range, diving 
board, boats, fishing equipment, and “everything else 
that will give them a good time while they learn 
how to preserve wildlife’—that’s the promise of Cecil 
M. Webb, chairman of the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission, who will build the camp at his own 
expense, so that the youngsters of Florida may gain 
an early insight in the protection, conservation, and 
restoration of the fish and game resources of the state. 
The surprise announcement was made by Ben L. 
McLauchlin, director of the Commission, at Camp 
Rotary, near Auburndale, where 50 delegates from 
some 25 Junior Sportsmen’s Clubs of the state were 
gathered for the combination camp and convention 
of the groups for the purpose of organizing the Flor- 
ida Junior Conservation Club League. 
McLauchlin said that the new camp would be made 


PERMANENT $25,000 summer recreation-conserva- 





available to all clubs throughout the summer, with 
the youngsters getting an expense-free vacation. Ap- 
proximately 5,000 boys and girls will be accommo- 
dated each year in a series of two-week courses, 
which will combine all the sports and facilities of a 
vacation spot with training in wildlife conservation. 

“The conservation of Florida’s resources means a 
lot to the generations that are yet unborn,” said 
Webb, “and it is up to these youngsters to take care 
of the fish and game we have today, so that these 
future Floridians will have much the same pleasant 
hunting and fishing conditions that you and I enjoy 
now. 

The donation of the camp was announced on August 
22, when a large group of sportsmen, newspaper and 
radio men, photographers and general public visited 
the camp to witness the signing of the state-wide 
League charter by Governor Fuller Warren. 

Prior to the charter-signing, Governor Warren told 
the youngsters that “I think that in 10 or 15 years 
from now the people of the state 
will realize that the greatest thing 
the Game Commission has ever done 
is organizing these clubs, for more 
good will result from this program 
than from any other project. 

“The aim and purpose of this 
program is to make all youngsters, 
between the ages of 8 to 18, genuine 
and enthusiastic conservationists,” 
he said. “You boys are the leaders 
of a movement that will do incal- 
culable good in the state, and you 
have a great responsibility as a 
charter member of this League.” 

The Governor asked the boys 
when they returned home to teach 
their friends the principles of con- 
servation they learned at the camp. 
“Become sort of a preacher in con- 
servation ... try and create a public 


Governor Fuller Warren signs the state 

charter for the Florida Junior Conservation 

Club League. Left to right: Director Ben L. 

McLauchlin, Commission Chairman Cecil M. 

Webb, Governor Warren, Sam_ Freeland 

(temporary chairman), Camp Director Den- 
ver Ste. Claire. 
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sentiment against the waste of re- 
sources and try and create a public 
sentiment for the preservation of 
the resources we have today.” 

A tribute to the wildlife officers 
was also expressed by the Governor 
during his visit to the camp. He 
compared them to the foot-soldier 
in the front lines... “They do the 
hard work and the real work in 
enforcing the fish and game laws, 
but they cannot do the job them- 
selves,” said the Governor. “These 
officers need the help of all you 
boys.” 

After his remarks, Governor War- 
ren was handed the charter by Sam 
Freeland, who was chosen tempo- 
rary chairman for the League. After 
the Charter signing, Freeland pre- 
sented Governor Warren, Cecil M. 
Webb, and Ben L. McLauchlin with 
honorary membership cards in the 
League. 1; agi 

In other remarks to the assembled 
delegates, Governor Warren lauded 
the work of the Game Commission, 
which he said, “has done an admir- 
able job with its many programs 
for the restoration of our resources.” 
He also said that there is something 
wrong with a situation where kill- 
ing a deer out of season brings a 
$25 or $50 fine and killing a hog 
or calf brings three years in prison 
... “Something should definitely be 
done about this situation,” he added. 

After the signing of the charter, the 
Governor and his party, which in- 
cluded many citizens from Lakeland 
who escorted Governor Warren from 
the airport to Camp Rotary for the 
event, were feted at the camp with 
a luncheon. Then the Governor re- 
turned to the airport and left for 
a speaking engagement in Miami 
that evening. The rest of the visitors 
spent the afternoon at the camp in- 
specting the facilities and watching 
the youngsters at play. 

Billy Nall, 16-year-old youngster 
from Clewiston, was elected the first 
president of the Conservation Club 
League during the encampment. 
Other officers are Sam Freeland, 
Everglades City, vice - president; 
Billy McCormick, St. Petersburg, 
secretary; Ray Smith, St. Peters- 
burg, treasurer; and Lee Merrill, 
Punta Gorda, sergeant-at-arms. 

Directors—one of which was elect- 
ed from each division— are Perry 
Gibbs, Jacksonville, Northeast; Jim- 
my Chadwick, Pensacola, North- 
west; Billy Taylor, Eustis, Central; 
Duane Veon, St. Petersburg, South; 
and Jack Thompson, Everglades 
City, Everglades. 

On the last day of the camp’s ac- 
tivities, Richard Eaton, of the Mari- 
anna Junior Sportsmen’s Club, was 
chosen by the boys in camp as the 
outstanding camper. He received a 
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.22 rifle. Other campers also received 
a wide variety of prizes that were 
donated to the camp. 

Sunday, August 24, spelled the 
end of two conservation firsts here 
in Florida—the establishment of the 
first Junior Sportsmen’s summer 
camp, and the organization of the 


Junior League. These conservation 
highlights climaxed almost a year’s 
activities of the Game Commission, 
during which time the education of- 
ficers of the various divisions formed 
27 clubs, including one colored unit 
and a girl’s auxiliary. Future plans 
of the organization call for possible 





The young campers flock around Sterling Favell, Lakeland archery expert, following a 
demonstration of bow hunting techniques. 
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A full day of outdoor activity required plenty of grub to satisfy the 50 hungry campers. 





Regular meal hours and well cooked food, served in generous portions, kept the boys going 
ot top speed. 
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doubling, and perhaps tripling, the 
number of these clubs within the 
next year. 

The clubs will be formed in all 
communities where there is an in- 
terest in hunting and fishing. The 
aim behind formation of the groups 
is to instill in the youngsters a 
greater love for the out-of-doors 
and a greater respect for the game 


and fish laws and regulations. These © 


two principles combined their at- 
tributes to give the boys the time 
of their lives last month at the camp 
—educationally as well as vacation- 
ally —as the fellows enjoyed the 
many recreational opportunities and 


Boating was a favorite of the kids. Assistant 

Camp Director Bob Revels, Archie Grooms, 

Jacksonville, Dewey Otten, Stewart, and 

Freddie Bowman, Trillacoochee, are shown 
in one of the camp boats. 
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A sample of the good fishing enjoyed by the boys at the Lake Juliana camp. Left to right: 
Richard Eaton of Marianna (who was voted the outstanding camper for the week), Timothy 
Wells, Miami, Jerrell Johns, Jacksonville. 


attended classes relating to conser- 
vation. 

Instructors for the camp this sum- 
mer included a number of outstand- 
ing sportsmen from the state, who 
gave lectures and demonstrations on 
their particular hobbies, interests, 
fields, and sporting pastimes, while 
other teachers were recruited from 
the ranks of the Game Commission. 

These classes included: 

Care and use of weapons, use of 
outboard motors, publicity work in 
the clubs, game and fish manage- 
ment practices, study of reptiles, 
federal and state game laws, fly 
and skish casting, archery exhibi- 
tions, photography, demonstration of 
spraying hyacinths, and a radio car- 
to-plane demonstration. 

Perhaps one of the more outstand- 
ing classes during the encampment 
included talks and demonstrations 
in jungle survival by four instruc- 
tors from the 1707th Amphibious 
Training Squadron, Rescue and Sur- 
vival School, U. S. Air Force, West 
Palm Beach. The airmen, Sergeants 
Steve Holloway, Nicholas Klinis, 
Henry Erben and Virgil Bishop, 
demonstrated before the boys all the 
equipment used in air rescue work. 

The airmen lectured on snakes, 
methods of preparing food from re- 
sources found in the jungle, con- 
verting parachutes into tents, ways 
and means of making water canteen, 
dishes, and eating utensils from 
tree branches, and they also taught 
the youths methods of recognizing 
animals and their tracks, by the use 
of charts. 

A parachute jump by one of the 
sergeants failed to come off after all 
preparations were completed. The 
Civil Aeronautics Administration re- 
fused to give permission for the 
jump. 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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lhe Water Suake 


ROSS ALLEN and WILFRED T. NEILL 


By 


Anyone who goes fishing often is 
apt to see water snakes, for these 
harmless reptiles are common 
around lakes and streams in Florida 
and many other states. There are 
several kinds of water snakes, each 
with its own characteristic habits. 

A large, familiar species is the 
brown water snake, shown in the 
main photograph above. This ser- 
pent is brownish on top, with a row 
of darker blotches down the back 
and another row on each side. The 
head is wide and the tail is long 
and tapering. 

The brown water snake is a good 
climber, and often spends the day 
stretched out on a branch above the 
water, or coiled up on a snag or cy- 
press stump. When disturbed, it 
dives into the water and disappears. 
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It is not very alert, and sometimes 
an unsuspecting fisherman paddles 
his boat right up under the resting 
snake. The snake suddenly senses 
danger and dives—right into the 
boat! At such times the fisherman 
may also dive, right into the water. 
Other fishermen have been known 
to kick the tackle-box and thermos 
jug overboard, or to break a paddle 
and knock a hole in the boat bot- 
tom. All this is quite unnecessary, 
however, for the frightened snake 
is merely seeking to escape, and in 
any event is quite harmless to man. 
Just sit tight and ease the snake 
over the side with the paddle or 
oar, if the reptile is too small to 
climb over the gunwale! 

The brown water snake generally 
lives along rivers and creeks. Oc- 
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casionally it is found in lakes, but 
seldom in ponds or “prairies”. It is 
most common in the northern part 
of the state, from Orange County 
northward, and is not often seen in 
the southern counties. 

Another large serpent is the green 
water snake. Usually these reptiles 
are olive or dull greenish-gray 
above, with small black markings. 
The belly is mostly white or pale 
yellow. This snake is shown in the 
inset photograph, right. The photo 
does not give an idea of relative 
size, for the green water snake is 
nearly as large as the brown. 

The green water snake lives most- 
ly in “prairies” and in lakes heavily 
overgrown with water plants. It is 
more thoroughly aquatic than the 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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The Florida Archer Is Aiming For... 


A big Game Target 





A special ten-day hunting season has been granted the 
bow hunters this fall. The “Robin Hoods” of Florida now 


can stalk their deer, bear, or panther free from the com- 


petition of the shotgun hunter and his dog. 
) Will the archers get their deer? .. . 
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By 
GENE GRUBER 


For the past month, one of the 
least publicized of Florida sports has 
been the talk of sportsmen through- 
out the state. The special hunting 
season grant by the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission at the Au- 
gust 4 meeting has brought into the 
limelight a hunting method about 
which little is known here in Florida. 

Heretofore, participation in the 
annual big game hunts on the part 
of the bow and arrow addicts has 
been very light, mostly due to the 
fact that archery hunting requires 
silent stalking of the game to close 
range—a technique that does not 
mix well with the noisier style of 
the shotgun hunter and his dog, 
which keeps the game on the move. 

Archery hunting has been very 
successful in various other states 
that have allotted special dates for 
this type of sport. The move to give 
the Florida bow hunters a special 
season was supported by many 
sportsmen’s groups, and the interest 
shown indicates that there will be 
a large number of participants on 
hand for the hunt, which will be 
limited to a specified area in the 
Ocala National Forest. 

Due to the lack of publicity given 
this sport, few people realize the 
rapid gain in popularity and partici- 
pation it has made in this state. Be- 
sides the many unattached amateurs, 
there are six clubs operating in Flor- 
ida. A state organization, The Florida 
Archery Association, was set up last 
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March at Jensen Beach and the 
first State Field Archery Champion- 
ship Tournament was held there on 
March 1-2. Allen F. Kendall, Jensen 
Beach, secretary of the state organi- 
zation, has been actively engaged 
in organizing the archery clubs. It is 
believed that this year’s special hunt 
will result in a favorable increase 
in new clubs over the state. 

Since this will be the first hunt of 
this kind for many of the state’s bow 
hunters, it would be hard to predict 
how successful they might be in get- 
ting their deer, bear, or panther. 
Reports from other states indicate 
that approximately 10 to 15 percent 
of the deer hunters will come home 
with venison. However the good 
game supply in the Ocala area may 
result in a higher percentage of suc- 
cessful hunters. 

Naturally, the ability of the arch- 
ers in stalking their game and hit- 
ting their targets will affect the 
overall success of the hunt. The writ- 
er recently interviewed Sterling 
Favell, of Lakeland, for an opinion 
of the ability of the average amateur 
bow hunter and his chances for 
success on the proposed hunt. Fa- 
vell, who is employed at the Lake- 
land Hudson Company, has the repu- 
tation of being one of the best 
marksmen in the amateur ranks of 
Florida, and his skill is probably on 
a par with that of the nation’s rank- 
ing archers. 

Although handicapped by the loss 
of a leg, Favell is an ardent hunter. 
He has killed all kinds of small 
game, frogs, rattlesnakes, and moc- 
casins. Although it took some doing, 
since Favell is reticent when it 
comes to discussing his own ability, 
the writer was able to get him to 
admit to killing nine squirrels out 
of 11 shots. On another occasion, he 
bagged 25 frogs, wasting only five 
arrows. In-his column, “Dogs and 
Hunting” (see August Florida Wild- 
life), Fred Jones described other 
feats which Favell has performed 
with the bow and arrow. 

When queried for an opinion on 
the average archer’s chance of hit- 
ting a deer, Favell replied, ‘““Almost 
any archer, who practices regularly, 
can hit a standing deer from a dis- 
tance up to 30 yards without much 
trouble. The better hunters can get 
one from much farther away. It is 
not the aim that is the important 
thing in deer hunting—it is the abil- 
ity to stalk the buck close enough to 
get an easy shot.” 

He said that many of the hunters 
probably would fail to get close 
enough for a hit, or even a shot, due 
to their lack of knowledge of track- 
ing and stalking techniques. “But,” 
he added, “a lucky hunter may have 
a deer come right to him, while the 
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veteran goes all day without sight- 
ing one. I would say that the best 
chance for the man who is unskilled 
in stalking would be to find a good 
spot and wait right there for a deer 
to come along.” 

When asked about the lethal 
power of the bow hunter’s weapon, 
Favell explained that the broadhead 
arrow was more deadly than a bullet, 
or even a shotgun blast, due to its 
cutting power. He pointed out that 
the severing power of the broadhead 
resulted in extensive bleeding, mak- 
ing almost every hit, regardless of 
what part of the body, a fatal one. 
He also added: 

“One of the most important things 
to remember is to remain quiet after 
the buck has been hit. Many times, 
deer will die in their tracks from 
loss of blood, even though the arrow 
has not entered the lung area. If not 
hit in a vital spot, the deer will run 
off, if startled by the sight of a man, 


... A Lakeland expert says “yes.” 
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and although eventually bleeding to 
death, he will be lost to the hunter. 
It is far better to stalk a wounded 
deer than to try to run up closer 
for another shot.” 

Favell pointed out that the hunt- 
ing arrow had more _ penetrating 
power than a rifle bullet and was 
more apt to stop a deer in its tracks. 
From a range of 30 yards the arrow 
should be aimed directly at the tar- 
get, but elevation is necessary for 
longer shots. The aim should be at 
the chest region near the shoulder. 

Favell, who gave up hunting with 
a gun in preference to the ancient 
sport of archery, recommends his 
favorite pastime to all sportsmen. 
The archers are proud of their 
sportsmanship and the fact that 
there can be no market hunters or 
game hogs in their ranks, since this 
type of person would find the bow 
and arrow impracticable for his pur- 
pose. Archery hunting requires less 
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expense in equipment than the conventional shot- 
gun requirements, and practice is cheap, for the 
arrows can be retrieved. The danger of fatal hunt- 
ing accidents is almost nil—only one major acci- 
dent has been reported over the nation in the past 
ten years. 

Regulations for the Oeala archery hunt, which 
will be conducted by personnel of the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, are as follows: 

Hunt Area: The northern portion of the Ocala 
Wildlife Management Area bounded on the west 
by Forest Road No. 17, on the north by the River 
Road, on the east by Forest Road 65, and on the 
South by Forest Road No. 19. 

Open Season: October 17 to October 26, hunt- 
ing permitted every day. 

Legal Game: Two buck deer with one or more 
d-inch antlers, two bear or two panther. Deer 
taken on this hunt will be considered part of the 
hunter’s annual bag and must be tagged as pro- 
vided in state regulations. 

Permit: A special archery hunt permit costing 
$5.00 will be required in addition to regular license 
requirements. 

Special Hunt Rules: 

1. Hunters must check in and out of checking 
stations located at Hunt Headquarters at junction 
of Forest Roads 18 and 19 and at Eureka. 


Favell demonstrates the penetrating force of a target arrow. 
The broadhead tip of the hunting arrow has an even greater 
cutting power, and is more deadly than a high-power rifle. 
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2. Guns, pistols, other firearms, 
or cross-bows will not be permitted 
on the hunt area. 

3. Only a long bow of at least 40 
lbs. draw pull shall be used. Arrows 
shall have well sharpened steel 
broadhead blades, of not less than 
seven-eighths nor more than one 


and one-half inches width. 


4. No person shall have with him 
in any vehicle a bow which is in the 
strung position, nor shall he load or 
shoot a bow from any automobile, 
or other vehicle, moving or sta-. 
tionary. , 

5. Game showing evidence of 
having been shot with a firearm 
shall be considered illegal game. 

6. Legal game can be transported 
only during the special archery sea- 
son and for a period of three days 
immediately following—ending Oc- 
tober 29. 

7. No person shall have in his 
possession or under his control any 
type of poisoned arrow or any arrow 
with explosive tip. 

8. No dogs allowed on the hunt 
area during the special archery 
season. 

9. Any rule or regulation that 
governs the operation of hunts on 
the Ocala Wildlife Management 
Area and is not in conflict with the 
preceding special archery hunt rules 
shall be in effect on the special 
archery hunt. 
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an invitation and a promise .. . 


by Jack Grant 





Tampa, the key city of Florida’s 
West Coast—right in the center of 
the richest, most populous trade area 
in the State—is rapidly becoming a 
focal point for an increasing number 
of Florida and out-of-state vacation- 
ists, thronging to this city to take 
advantage of almost unlimited fa- 
cilities for “fun in the sun.” 

Florida’s foremost industrial city, 
its factories producing more Clear 
Havana hand-made cigars than any 
other city in America, the citrus 
processing center of the world, offers 
almost endless opportunities for out- 
door play—every month of the year 
— a mild climate, and a variety 
of sports and recreation right on 
Tampa’s doorstep. 

Tampa has long been noted as an 
industrial city. Easy access to almost 
unlimited markets, excellent trans- 
portation facilities by land, sea, and 
air, available and suitable industrial 
sites, a steady and reliable source of 
power, and an available labor force, 
have combined to make Tampa a 
profitable area for industrial opera- 
tions. 

And, because of Tampa’s strategic 
location, geographically and in rela- 

(Continued on Page 43) 


Top right: 

Find a bathing beach and you'll also find 

a pretty girl. Around Tampa you'll find 

excellent beaches ... and of course, bathing 
beauties galore. 


Lower right: 

“The best fishing in the world” is the claim 

of Tampa anglers. Part of the proof is shown 

here as these successful anglers reel in two 

silver battlers in Tampa Bay at Gandy 
Bridge. 
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Too many hunters in Florida have 
been overlooking a good bet! 

It’s true that the average nimrod 
is getting a satisfactory annual take 
of quail, turkey and ducks—yet it’s 
a fact that through his own over- 
sight his hunting trips have lacked 
a certain zip that would make each 
hunting season truly perfect. This 
situation, to my way of thinking, 
has been somewhat similar to eating 
grits without gravy, or visiting an 
amusement park and failing to ex- 
perience the belly-tingling sensation 
of a ride on the roller coaster. 

What I’m attempting to say is 
that too many nimrods have never 
enjoyed the thrills and downright 
satisfaction of hunting marsh hens. 
Nine out of ten hunters never have 
sunk their teeth into a fried or 
roasted chunk of this fascinating 
fowl. As a matter of fact, most hunt- 
ers have never even seen one of ’em! 

This strange situation definitely is 
not the result of disinterest — it 
comes from a number of important 
factors. First, because of weather 
and tide conditions, satisfactory 
marsh hen hunting is found in but 
three Florida east coast counties— 
St. Johns, Duval, and Nassau. In 
those counties the hens can be found 
only in the desolate salt water marsh 
areas—the ones covered with a ver- 
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itable forest of marsh grass. Truly 
satisfactory hunting conditions come 
only when there’s a hard northeast 
blow and the resultant high tide 
completely covers the marshes and 
reaches to the very top of the tall 
grass. 


Although marsh hens are year- 
round residents in the grass marshes 
of St. Johns, Duval, and Nassau 
counties, they very definitely belong 
to the migratory class. Each winter 


their aunts and uncles move from 





Good marsh hen hunting grounds are limited. The best areas are the desolate salt water 
marshes in St. Johns, Duval, and Nassau counties, where there is an abundance of these birds. 


By 


BILL SNYDER 


The author accompanied 14-year-old C. J. Manucy of St. 
Augustine on a marsh hen hunt, with special permission 
from the Game Commission. Tony Stevens, staff photog- 
rapher, shot the accompanying pictures while young 
Manucy shot the game. An appetizer for the feast of hunt- 
ing to come, the sport of hunting the marsh hen is gaining 
popularity with Florida sportsmen. As a tune-up for the 
coming season, more hunters should investigate this oppor- 
tunity for some early shooting . . . and some good eating. 


New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, and 
the Carolinas to join the relatives in 
Georgia and Florida. Biologists tell 
us that the hens raise two broods 
annually in Florida. Hatches range 
from 8 to 15 chicks. When first 
hatched the downy chicks are jet 
black. Full grown birds have dark 
brownish feathers and weigh around 
a pound apiece. Marsh hens are 


wading birds with spindly legs six 
to eight inches long, and sharp beaks 
approximately two inches in length. 
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Marsh hens are properly named 
clapper rails. Biologists give them a 
slightly higher toned name, Rallus 
lomgirostris. But no matter what 
you call them, marsh hens offers 
hunters a maximum of exciting 
shooting and plenty of darn good 
eating. 

Since excellent mash hen hunt- 
ing is available on their very door- 
step, it’s an easy task to find thou- 
sands of avid marsh hen fans in St. 
Augustine, Jacksonville, and Fern- 
andina. To say that the hunters 
range in age from eight to 80 is put- 
ting in mildly. As an example, let’s 
take 14-year-old C. J. Manucy, son 
of P. J. Manucy, operator of ‘the 
Riverside Fishing Camp in St. Au- 
gustine. According to the father, 
young Manucy has been shooting 
marsh hens annually “ever since he 
was knee-high to a grasshopper.” 
Oldtimers in that area frankly admit 
that the youthful Manucy excels 
them when it comes to scoring bulls- 
eyes during the annual marsh hen 
hunt. 


“Darned if I didn’t see young 
Manucy get his legal limit of 15 
birds in just two shots one day last 
season,” a grizzled veteran of many 
a year on the marshes told me last 
week. 


Although all marsh hen hunters 
agree that it offers one of Florida’s 
finest sports, they are widely divid- 


ed on the manner in which the hens 
should be cooked. 


“Fry ’em the same as chicken— 
they’re out of this world,” a St. 
Augustine hunter told me. 


“Stuffed with dressing and roasted 
will give you a real treat,” was the 
advice of a Jacksonville housewife. 


“Marsh hens should be stewed and 
served with drop dumplings,” a vet- 
eran hunter from Fernandina de- 
clared. 


Although their cooking tactics dif- 
fered considerably, each agreed that 
marsh hen is vastly superior to 
either quail or dove. 


A recent survey of the St. Johns, 
Duval, and Nassau marshes disclosed 
a banner crop of marsh hens which 
very likely will result in a record 
army of hunters this fall. The season 
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Hunters of all ages from 8 to 80 enjoy the sport of marsh hen hunting. Shown above is 

14-year-old C. J. Manucy of St. Augustine with four birds he bagged on a recent trip with 

Game Commission personnel. Oldtimers of the area respect the ability of this crackshot 

youngster and admit he excels them when it comes to scoring bullseyes during the annual 
marsh hen hunting season. 


opens officially September 15 and 
continues through November 13. A 
1952-53 Florida hunting license is 
your passport to “marsh hen heav- 


ok 


“Better eating than quail or dove,” is the claim of avid marsh hen hunters of Northeast 


en” and county judges throughout 
the state will begin the license sale 
on September 1. The daily bag limit 
is set at 15. END. 





Florida. The bird is delicious, whether fried like chicken, stuffed with dressing and roasted, 
or stewed with dumplings. Each year more new hunters have tried this sport with satisfactory 
results. The season opens September 15 and continues through November 13. 





























Bordered on the east by the broad Atlantic Ocean, 
warmed in winter by a tropical sun and balmy breezes, 
cooled in summer by ocean zephyrs, covered over 
with a dome of clean, blue sky, Melbourne forms the 
ideal spot for the vacationer and the would-be resi- 
dent. 


This is one of the highest sections of the state and 
makes the area an especially healthful one. In fact, 
doctors often recommend the Melbourne area as a 
“health spot” and physicians from as far away as the 
British Isles are said to send their patients here to 
regain their health at “Nature’s Health Center.” 


Melbourne is designed for healthful and happy liv- 
ing, with nothing spared to assist the resident and the 
tourist in the pursuit of recreation and enjoyment. 


A special club-house for winter visitors, a munici- 
pal trailer park known as “Melbourne Trailer Heav- 








For sheer beauty, the city of Melbourne has no peer. Bathing, 
boating and fishing in this wonderful setting is a nerve tonic 


hard to beat. 


Photos by State Advertising Commission 
and 
Melbourne Chamber of Commerce 
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en,” beautiful ocean frontage and white-sand beaches, 
complete boating service and yachting facilities, deer, 
turkey, quail, squirrel, duck, and geese hunting in 
the back-country, and a fresh- and salt-water fishing 
paradise, make Melbourne one of the State’s most- 
visited tourist centers on Florida’s famed East Coast. 


The Air Force Missile Test Center, with headquar- 
ters at Patrick Air Base, is located about 15 miles 
northeast of Melbourne. Here are conducted some of 
the latest and most important research and tests on 
guided missiles. The New York Giants hold their 
spring-training sessions at the Melbourne-Eau Gallie 
air base and during the season exhibition games are 
played here. 


Melbourne residents point with pride to the new 
$1,000,000 causeway that connects the city with Mel- 
bourne Beach, with fine provisions for picnic-parties 
and fishing . . . to their good schools and fine churches 
_.. evidence of a progressive and thriving community 
—Melbourne, truly “Nature’s Health Center.” 


John Becker of Melbourne, left, and Roger Williams of Orlando, 
caught over 300 pounds of sea bass recently while fishing near 
Eau Gallie Beach. The largest sea bass weighed 4712 pounds and 
a snook caught by Williams weighed 17142 pounds. The average 
weight of the fish was 24 pounds. 
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The enthusiastic response by Florida Wildlife readers to 
our story contest, held last spring, upheld our theory 
that practically every outdoorsman had a good tale of at 
least one interesting personal experience to relate. The 
large number of entries was ample proof that the contest 
was popular with our readers. 


Now we are planning a fall contest just like the one 
held last spring. Those who failed to win a prize before 
can try again, and all others who meant to enter, but let 
their chance slip by, now have another opportunity to see 
their story in print, and get paid for it, too. 


The rules are the same—no entry fee—nothing to buy. 


1.—Stories cannot exceed 1500 words. 2.—They must 
be about: Florida fishing, Florida hunting, or Florida 
wildlife. 3.—A cash prize of $25.00 will be awarded for 
the best story in each of the three categories, they can be 


_. Florida 











fact or fiction. 4—AIll stories must be typewritten, double- 
spaced, and mailed to: Contest Editor, Florida Wildlife, 
Box 494, Leesburg, Florida, and postmarked no later than 
October 10, 1952. The contest is open to anyone except 
employees of the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission. All manuscripts become the property of Florida 
Wildlife, subject to editing and/or revision for publication 
in the Florida Wildlfe, and will not be returned. The deci- 
sion of the judges will be final. 


Even if you don’t win you may have the thrill of seeing 
your story published in Florida Wildlife. . .. So get busy 
and get your story in. Or maybe you’d like to submit more 
than one—there is no limit on the number you may send in. 


Remember, too, you don’t have to be a professional 
writer or a college professor to get into this contest... 
let’s all have some fun! 
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Once almost exterminated by Man in his thoughtless desire to 
please his Mate, the Snowy Egret is again plentiful, and has 
resumed its rightful place in Nature’s Scheme. May we never 
see the day when Man again becomes so thoughtless as to 
value the appearance of a plume on his lady‘s hat above the 
| life of one of God’s most beautiful creations—the Snowy Egret. 
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The Snowy Egret © 


By GENE GRUBER 











curred by the sight of two distinct types of oddly- 

decorated automobiles along a Florida highway, 
eventually led me far astray of the original subjects 
and I wound up doing some library research on the 
beautiful Snowy Egret. 

This happened on one of my solo travels through 
the north-central section of Florida. For miles and 
miles there was nothing but swampland—a pattern of 
trees, water, and marsh grasses unbroken except for 
the ribbon of highway I was following, and an occa- 
sional small town or crossroads hamlet. 


It was a sunny Saturday afternoon and traffic was 
heavy with summer tourists and native week-end va- 
cationers. Suddenly it occurred to me that I had 
been seeing a repetition in the appearance of extrane- 
ous decorations on the passing vehicles. I had been 
mentally classifying the motorists by checking their 
license plates when I noticed an oddity that enabled 
me to reverse the procedure... 

Many of the cars, pick-ups, and jeeps had the ap- 
pearance of a naval battleship, but, instead of three- 
and five-inch guns, they bristled with cane fishing 
poles, protruding at all angles. Practically one hundred 
percent of these cars carried Florida tags. On the 
other hand, there was another number of peculiarly 
identifiable vehicles that, almost to the car, were from 
out-of-state. These had an octopus-like appearance, 
but, instead of tentacles, there was an assortment of 
human arms working in and out of the windows. 


My attention turned to the out-of-state motorist. 
Several times I pumped the brake, expecting a left 
turn from the driver ahead, before I realized that he 
was only pointing at the scenery—for there were no 
side roads into which he could turn. Like anyone else, 
when someone points I too have to see what he’s dis- 
covered. Occasionally I found that my Northern Friend 
was spotting a small lake or a patch of colorful water 
plants for the wife and kids, but most often it was 
a beautiful, motionless white egret that brought on 
the unexpected left-turn signal. 

Somewhat with amusement, I wondered if the old 
boy in front of me knew what he was pointing at, or 
whether he was just asking the family to “look at the 
pretty white bird.” Then, more seriously, I wondered 
if I was so sure of exactly what we had seen. 


I knew that most of the birds we saw were egrets. 
...1 knew I could pick out a water turkey, wood duck, 
blue heron, and a few other common species that in- 
habit the swamplands of Florida . .. but that was 
about the extent of my knowledge. I vaguely remem- 
bered reading at sometime in the past about the once 
rare Snowy Egret, and that it was not always easy to 
correctly identify every “little white crane” from a 
distance. Then and there I decided to get a little 
“book learning” on the egrets, herons, etc., as com- 
piled by authorities in this particular field of endeavor. 


From various books I absorbed some interesting 
data concerning the Snowy Egret, data well known by 
members of the Audubon Society, but perhaps news 
to the average sportsman who is better fortified with 
knowledge of the best fish baits or where is the most 
likely spot to find a deer. ... 


The Snowy Egret is found in all sections of Florida 
where favorable breeding conditions exist, and in 
great abundance in the Everglades rookeries. At one 
time, up until the latter part of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, there was a large populace of this species in the 
United States, from the Ohio River Valley and south- 
ern New Jersey, south to the Florida Keys. 


. N IDLE, somewhat rambling course of thought, in- 


About the year 1885, a millinery fad featuring bird 
plumes on Milady’s hats almost resulted in the com- 
plete extinction of this species, and the birds dis- 
appeared entirely from the northern states. For a 
period of 20 years the slaughter of this bird went on 
without regard for its propagation or chance for sur- 
vival. The plumes were bringing better than $32 an 
ounce, and buyers were taking all they could get. 
Finally, the indignation of the Audubon Society and 
everyone interested in wildlife was recognized, and 
Federal laws were enacted for the protection of these 
plume-carrying birds. An immediate change in mil- 
linery styles followed. 

The Snowy Egret began a slow comeback in the 
early 1920’s and gradually increased its numbers in 
sanctuaries patrolled by Audubon wardens. Today, 
the species is again plentiful in Florida and some of 
the other southern states. 

Smaller than the American Egret (length, 22 to 28 
inches; spread, 34 to 44 inches), the Snowy Egret is 
feathered wholly in pure white at all seasons. In 
spring and summer, the back is adorned by about 50 
recurved plumes. Other distinguishing marks that 
make the bird more easily recognized are: black bill, 
yellow basal portion and lores, black legs, and yellow 
feet. 

Immature Little Blue Herons, during the white 
phase of plummage, are often mistaken for snowy 
egrets, since there is a great resemblance between 
the two species. However, there is a tell-tale mark- 
ing: If the bird does not have black legs and yellow 
feet, it is not the Snowy Egret. 

Like its cousin, the American Egret, the Snowy 
Egret prefers to nest in colonies with other members 
of the Heron family in cypress or mangrove swamps 
and in wilderness ponds that are completely covered 
with buttonbushes. The nests, flimsy constructions of 
dead twigs, are usually placed about 8 to 12 feet 
above the water. The eggs, three or four to the nest, 
are pale blue and cannot be distinguished from those 
of the Little Blue and Louisiana herons. 

Snowy Egrets feed in ponds, marshes, bayous, and 
in the edge of the surf along the ocean beaches. Shrimp 
is a preferred delicacy, but also included in the diet 
are: snails, small lizards, young frogs, fiddlers, small 
suckers, crawfish, and even small moccasins. They 
will also eat grasshoppers, cutworms, and aquatic in- 
sects. Apparently this little egret is not only decor- 
ative, but is also a decidedly beneficial species. 


After reading page after page of interesting facts 
about the various species of birdlife in Florida, I 
promised myself that at the first opportunity I would 
visit the vast sanctuaries of the Everglades where 
there are large concentrations of hundreds of different 
species of tropical and migratory birds. 


Since 1940, regularly scheduled Audubon Wildlife 
Tours have provided opportunity for hundreds of vis- 
itors to enter the sanctuaries for breath-taking views 
of a drama that cannot be enjoyed anywhere else in 
the United States. Approximately 400 different species 
of birds can be found in Florida at one time or an- 
other, and nowhere in the northern hemisphere is 
there a like area that can compare, in point of num- 
bers, with Florida’s teeming birdlife. 


Any visitor coming for the purpose of “seeing Flor- 
ida,” will miss a large part of what he came after if 
he fails to take one of the Audubon tours, for, like 
the beaches, the lakes, the tropical foliage—wildlife 
too is a big part of what we call Florida. END. 
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by DON COOK 


In introducing this column, I 
would like to say that the general 
trend and the policy of this writer 
will be the same as the policy of 
this edition: namely, to bring to the 
readers only such material and sub- 
jects that are of special interest to 
Florida sportsmen and those readers 
interested in coming to Florida to 
hunt. I will attempt to keep my 
articles both non-commercial and 
unbiased insofar as possible, and, 
while ALL questions and inquiries 
will be answered by mail, only those 
considered to be of special interest 
to Florida Wildlife readers will be 
printed. 

Let us all agree: that Florida is 
primarily a SHOTGUN state, and 
that, with but few exceptions, there 
is little use for the wildcat, or the 
extra fast, flat-trajectory bullet so 
popular in the mountains and the 
Middle West. Therefore, most of my 
articles will deal with the shotgun, 
between this time and _ hunting 
season. 

In the selection of a shotgun, as 
in the selection of any piece of me- 
chanical equipment, I am always 
guided by an old saying of my Dad’s: 
“Never send a boy to do a man’s 
job.” This has saved me countless 
dollars as well as added to the serv- 
ice I derived from the use of said 
equipment. 

Our Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission is also aware of the im- 
portance of substantial fire power, 
and for this reason has barred the 
use of rim fire rifles for deer hunt- 
ing. There is no telling how many 
deer will meet clean-kill deaths be- 
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cause of this ruling. If you have ever 
come across a deer carcass with eight 
or ten holes made by .22 bullets, you 
will know just what I mean. Even 
with this many hits, a deer may not 
die for several days and is lost to 
the hunter. So, please, when you go 
into the woods, have enough fire 
power to kill what you shoot at... 
or don’t shoot at all. 


Since the average game kill in the 
state is made at under 30 yards, 
either a 16 gauge or a 12 gauge shot- 
gun can be considered ample, pro- 
viding the proper size load is used. 
Some hunters consider it to be good 
sportsmanship to go after turkey, 
ducks, quail, or dove with a 20, 28, 
or .410 gauge shotgun loaded as 


lightly as possible. I disagree. I con- 
sider it very poor sportsmanship as 
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well as being against all sound prin- 
ciples of conservation. 

You don’t agree with me? Well, 
just pick out the best shot in your 
community, give him any gun under 
a 16 gauge, then follow him for a 
day in the field, keeping tally on 
ALL hits made . . . then count his 
bag at the end of the hunt. I believe 
you will be surprised .. . I know 
that I was. 

Please don’t get me wrong, the 
smaller gauge shotgun has a definite 
place in the field, but not for the 
larger game. Definitely be guided in 
your selection of a gun by the type 
of game which you intend to hunt. 

With the present type shells, and 
modern powder, the shot in your 
barrel reaches its maximum velocity 
24 inches from the chamber. There- 
fore, the length of the barrel over 
24 inches is merely a matter of pref- 
erence, or balance of the gun, and 
does not in any way add velocity or 
force to the shot itself. This is just 
the reverse of the old slow-burning 
black powder which built up a pro- 
gressive pressure as it went down 
the barrel. 34’, 36”, and 38” barrels 
were not uncommon several years 
back. Today, the Poly-Choke Com- 
pany does not recommend barrels 
over 27”. 


The accompanying chart, while 
not infallible, should be of great help 
in your selection of the weapon most 
serviceable to your needs. The chart 
is merely a guide, and deals in gen- 
eralities, rather than technicalities, 
and does not necessarily mean that 
any gun other than listed cannot be 
used for the game listed. However, 
in selecting a gun, I believe that you 
won't go wrong in following this 
chart. 

Next month’s subject will be “The 
Auto-loading Shotgun” at which 
time we will discuss the merits of 
this type of gun in the field. 
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This picture graphically illustrates the crying need for an additionalpier for the kiddies. A great many wade in the grasses around the 
lake to cast their lines, while a very few are fortunate to possessboats. The great majority of the youngsters however depend upon 
the pier. 


“As the twig is bent, so is the tree inclined.” 
“Spare the rod and spoil the child.” 


Both are excellent adages, and have served our 
people since the foundation of our country. They 
work as well in modern times as they did in the days 
of our forefathers, but it took the Lions Club of Clear- 
water, Florida to adapt the first adage to a whole 
city-full of children, and to exchange the “rod” of 
the second adage for a fishing pole. 

Believing that no true sport fisherman ever be- 
comes a criminal, and also that far too few children ever 
have the chance to learn the joys of fishing, T. T. 
North, of Clearwater established the Pinellas Con- 
servation Club back in 1948. This club obtained a 
ten-year lease on Crest Lake, situated in the heart 
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By JAY CROOK 


of the residential section of the city and set it aside 
for the exclusive use of children below the age of 
fifteen years. In addition to the lease on the 13-acre 
tract of water, the club received a grant of $150 
yearly from the city, the money to be used to sponsor 
fishing among the youngsters. 

A T-head pier costing $2500 was constructed, tests 
of the lake waters and marine growth were made by 
Howard Bisland of the Department of Agriculture 
Soil Conservation Service, and a program set up that 
was to lead to one of the greatest sporting events on 
the west coast of Florida. 

All fish were removed from the lake by the appli- 
cation of 500 pounds of Rotenone in November 1948. 
It is interesting to note the kinds and weight of the 
fish removed: 
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Five-year-old Loretta Lopez displays a toothy 
grin as she exhibits her catch for the 
photographer. 


478 black bass—163 lbs. 

5000 blue bream—70 lbs. 
3500 warmouth perch—56 lbs. 
30 catfish—19 lbs. 

25 suckers. 

5000 miscellaneous fish. 


Following the removal of the fish, 
a program of fertilization was set 
up and the lake stocked with 13,000 
bluegills. 

As the fertilization continued 1350 
black bass from a federal hatchery 
were added to the waters. A strict 
surveillance was maintained to pre- 
vent all fishing until the fish had 
a chance to reach proper size and 
the fertilization program could be 
completed. 


Finally came the great day. On 
June 28, 1950, the lake was thrown 
open to the kids for fishing—and 
the opening ceremonies were high- 
lighted by a “Fishing Jamboree”. 

Five hundred youngsters took part 
in that first fishing celebration and 
a total of 15 prizes were awarded to 
the fishermen. It seemed at last that 
Clearwater had a program for its 
youngsters that would last forever 
and that succeeding generations of 
fishermen would be taught the es- 
sence of sportsmanship while still 
in their formative years. 

However, as the last echoes of the 
“Fishing Jamboree” were fading into 
memories, the Pinellas County Con- 
servation Club started to fall apart 
at the seams. Seemingly, lethargy 
set in and the club became no more 
... the “Fishing Jamboree” was a 
happy memory and the kids were 
back about where they started. True 
—the lake was still teeming with 
fish—the lease was still in the hands 
of the now defunct Conservation 


Club—the lake was recognized as 
(Continued on Page 46) 
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Fred Ratley, 7 years old, with an 11-oz. bream; Mary Ratley, 9 years old, with a 12-oz. 
bass; and Randy William, 6 years old, with a 12- and a 10-oz. bass, attest to the fun of 
fishing in Clearwater’s lake for kiddies. 





Chris Berner didn’t get any fish—but boy, oh boy, what a long-necked turtle. Chris is the 
object of admiring youngsters who would gladly trade their fish for that one lone ‘monster.’ 
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Hunters and Wildlife Officers discuss mutual conservation prob- 

lems at the DeFuniak Springs field trial. Left to right: Wildlife 

Officer Summers, Buford Toole (with his registered black and tan), 

Wildlife Officer Tyson, Curtis Straughan (with his registered red- 
bone), Wildlife Officer Jackson. 





There was some powder expended in getting this collection. The 
deer were killed by the Adams brothers, Mossy Head, Florida. Left 
to right: Winfred, Dewey, Monroe, Walker, John. 
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“‘They‘re off to the races.’’ This is the way the dogs are released 
on a pre-laid track. The field trial at DeFuniak Springs was one 
of the largest combination events of this kind ever to be held in 
Florida. In the coon dog category, six heats and a final event 
were run off to decide the champions in two classes. 


* ye 


“It’s all over,’ and here are the winners: (left to right) Marlin 
Smith with Nell, tree winner, coon trial; Coy Bell with Ted, fox 
line winner; M. A. Martin with Blaise, line winner, coon trial. 
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salutes, a profusion of deaf- 

ening noises, the music of 
marching bands, concerts, and mer- 
ry-go-round calliopes . . . all Amer- 
ica was audibly celebrating Inde- 
pendence Day this past Fourth of 
July. But in one small community 
all ears were straining for only one 
sound—the sweet music of hounds 
on the trail—for it was the date of 
the July Field Trial at DeFuniak 
Springs. 


| Pporerage explosions, cannon 


This event, conducted by the 
Northwest Florida Hunters Club, 
was one of the largest combination 
fox and raccoon dog field trials ever 
to be held in the state of Florida. 

The hunters, each with his “best 
dog in the world,” gathered at De- 
Funiak Springs the preceding day 
for the pre-race meetings. That eve- 
ning, at 8 o’clock, the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission pre- 
sented a program that included lec- 
tures on conservation activities, and 
a movie. The program was under 
the direction of Jack Shoemaker, 
State Coordinator of Information 
and Education, and Ed Tyson, Com- 
mission biologist stationed at the 
Eglin Air Force Reservation. 


At the conclusion of this program, 
the various prizes that were to be 
awarded the following day were 
placed on display. Over 70 prizes 
were donated by local business firms. 

Dawn of the Fourth, which was to 
be a bright, sunny day, found prepa- 
rations for the trial already under 
way. Dogs were rapidly registered, 
numbered, and placed in the various 
trial heats. The field trial proved to 
be one of endurance, as far as the 
dogs were concerned, as the heat 
and dryness were a real handicap. 

In the raccoon dog category, six 
heats were run off with the respec- 
tive winners competing in the final 
race. Championship honors were 
taken by: “Blaise,” owned by M. A. 
Martin, DeFuniak Springs, in the 
first line competition, and “Red,” 
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owned by M. V. Martin, DeFuniak 
Springs, second line; Marlin Smith’s 
“Nell,” of Florala, Alabama, was 
the “tree” winner. 

The fox dog competition included 
two trial heats and the finals for 
both first and second line dogs. 
“Ted,” owned by Coy Bell, DeFu- 
niak Springs, was the first line 
champion, while no winner was de- 
clared in second line competition. 

The Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission set up an interesting 
wildlife exhibit that featured deer, 
bear, wild geese, ducks, bobcats, 


| By B. B. TOOLE 


Photos by Pete Peters 


and alligators. Due to the intense 
heat, the exhibit was limited to ani- 
mals that could endure the high 
temperature. 

Another interesting exhibit was 
the large collection of deer heads 
and antlers put on display by the 
Adams brothers of Mossy Head. 
This is believed to be the largest 
one-family collection of its kind. 

Despite the unfavorable weather 
conditions, a good meeting, a lot of 
fun, and keen competition were en- 
joyed by the large gathering of 
sportsmen. END. 





Shown above are the dogs in Heat No. 5 treeing. One dog is apparently trying to climb tree. 
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BY PHIL FRANCIS 


Tips on Spotted Sea Trout: 


Probably the most plentiful of all 
Florida’s fresh and salt water game 
fish is the spotted sea trout. Sea 
trout are found from one end of the 
state to the other, reaching their 
greatest concentrations in the bays 
of the Gulf of Mexico. They are the 
bread and butter of hundreds of 
commercial fishermen and the stand- 
by of thousands of salt water sport 
fishermen. 

Sea trout are especially fond of 
grassy bottom in bays and lagoons, 
generally preferring water from 2 
to 6 feet deep. Every salt water bay 
in Florida has its “trout flats,” and 
these flats usually have grassy 
bottoms, which shelter shrimp and 
small fish favored by the trout for 
food. 

During periods of very hot or very 
cool weather, sea trout leave the 
flats for deeper water, but when the 
weather becomes normal they re- 
turn again to their beloved flats. 
Over the northern half of Florida, 
many trout enter rivers and creeks 
in late fall to spend the winter in 
the deep channels, but in South 
Florida they roam the flats the year 
round. 


Sea trout are not particularly rug- 
ged fighters as salt water fish go, but 
they are hard strikers and wage in- 
teresting scraps. They fight in a 
series of short fast dashes and 
lunges, with a great deal of wallow- 
ing at the surface. Small ones, when 
hooked, frequently make a jump or 
two clear of the surface, but large 
trout seldom leap. 


Tackle for sea trout should be 
light, for practical as well as sport- 
ing reasons. The practical reason for 
light tackle is the trout’s soft mouth, 
from which a hook is easily torn by 
horsing tactics. From a_ sporting 
standpoint, only light gear gets the 
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most out of the trout’s modest fight. 


Far and away the best suited 
tackle for sea trout is spinning gear. 
If a tackle designer spent a lifetime 
producing an outfit especially for 
trout, the result of his life’s work 
could not possibly be better than 
conventional spinning tackle. The 
standard bait casting rod and reel 
make a good trout outfit, and the 
fly rod, too, is very well adapted to 
fishing the more shallow grass flats. 


Natural bait is seldom—if ever— 
needed to take sea trout. While they 
will avidly hit live shrimp, minnows, 
and cut mullet, they will take arti- 
ficial lures equally well... if the 
lures are fished right. Indeed, spin- 
ning bucktails, such as the No. 1 
Upperman, will nearly always catch 
more trout than live bait. This 
superiority of artificial lures over 
live bait is especially pronounced 
when the fish are in shallow water, 
and is due, mainly, to the better 
water coverage attainable with the 
artificial. 


Spinning bucktails are fished for 
trout in much the same manner as 
casting-size feathers would be. The 
lighter weight of the spinning lures, 
however, makes for action which 
trout seem to find irresistible. The 
retrieve should be whippy and not 
too fast, with pauses to allow the 
lure to settle between each whip of 
the rod. The bucktail should be 
fished close to the grass, for this is 
where the trout lie. 


At times, the miniature top-water 
spinning plugs prove very attractive 
to trout. The little plunkers, injured 
minnows, and darters occasionally 
take trout when the deeper running 
bucktails and jigs fail. Generally 
speaking, the more noise a surface 
lure makes, the better it is for trout 


...and this applies to spinning, cast- 
ing, or fly rod lures. 


There is little doubt that the most 
effective trout rig for the casting rod 
is a top-water plug trailed by a 
slightly weighted streamer fly or fly 
rod jig. The fly is easily attached to 
the tail hook of the plug with an 18 to 
24 inch length of monofilament nylon. 
The fly should be slightly weighted 
so that it will swing free of the plug 
on the cast without fouling. This rig 
is a trout killer if there ever was 
one; the splash of the plug excites 
them into hitting the fly. Tackle 
salesman Marty Foster deserves 
much of the credit for popularizing 
this rig. 

Small underwater plugs and 
feather jigs make good trout lures, 
as do spoons and pork chunks. These 
lures are best fished just above the 
grass, like the spinning bucktails. 


Probably the most consistent fly 
rod lures for sea trout are streamer 
flies in bass size. These are particu- 
larly effective over shallow, grassy 
bars where the water depth does not 
exceed three feet. For maximum fun 
with trout, however, try fly rod 
poppers. Trout just can’t resist them 
when in shallow water. 


During excessively hot or cold 
weather when the trout are in the 
deep channels, try bouncing a 
weighted bucktail or feather jig 
along the bottoms. Use short, snappy 
whips of the rod tip and allow the 
lure to plunge to the bottom between 
whips. Trout can be taken consistent- 
ly with this method when they won’t 
even take live shrimp. 


Sea trout are fun on fresh water 
tackle, and they are plentiful. Why 
not give them a try sometime? END. 
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In the early summer of 1539, a large group of men 
were gathered on the banks of the Suwannee river a 
short distance downstream from what is now the 
town of Branford. It was apparent from the prepara- 
tions that they were about to cross the stream. Sol- 
diers were everywhere and among them were In- 
dians, prisoners of the white men, doing most of the 
work loading the rafts, which had been built for the 
crossing. 

Apart from the general activity was a small group, 
obviously the leaders of the expedition. In the center 
of this group was Hernando de Soto, third Spanish 
Governor of Florida and the second to explore the 
interior of the new land. They had heard many stories 
from the Indians in the Tampa Bay area, where the 
expedition had started overland in search of fortune. 
The Indians had pointed northward and assured the 
Spaniards that “cities of gold” were there. 

These seekers of fame and fortune had marched to 
the land of the Ocalas in full force, moving mountains 
of equipment and armor through the hot, dry land. 
The spring and early summer of 1539 had produced 
no rainfall, thus making the swamps, with their in- 
sects, almost unbearable. Their troubles brought a 
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grudging and cursed respect for the new country. On 
leaving the land of the Ocalas, much of their armor 
and cumbersome equipment was buried, supposedly 
to be picked up when they returned. Thus lightened, 
the progress to the North and West was much better. 

The most troublesome thing was the pigs, scores 
and scores of them, brought along for food. These 
were driven along with great care that none escaped 
in this rough, wild country. To one, Manuel de Costa, 
a young Spaniard of noble birth, was given the charge 
over twenty-five soldiers, whose sole duty it was to 
drive the three hundred or more swine. 

This, to de Costa, was not a great responsibility. 
His eyes were for gold, Indian gold. Manuel’s eyes 
always shone brightly when the Indians told their 
stories and pointed. The twenty-five soldiers drove 
the swine, guarded them at night, and herded them 
to the stinking water holes. This light responsibility 
was all to his liking. It gave him time to look, search, 
and think. 

Now that the crossing of the river was completed 
and the expedition moving again, de Costa’s eyes were 
glittering. At last they were coming to the country 


(Turn Page) 
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of the Apalachees, who lived west- 
ward from the river, where “cities of 
gold” were to be found. 


Almost immediately after emerg- 
ing from the river swamp, a huge 
earthen mound came into view. A 
short distance away was a large In- 
dian village, nearly deserted. The 
only residents were very old men 
and women, who met the party with 
a great show of friendliness. Through 
interpreters it was learned that the 
main citizenry of the village was a 
day’s march to the west, attending 
the installation rites of the tribe’s 
new chieftain, Alawachee. The cere- 
monies had been going on for only 
a short time and were to be con- 
cluded in three more days. More- 
over, it was learned, the final rites 
were to be held at their “great Shin- 
ing Stone.” 


This caused great excitement 
among the Spaniards as the story un- 
folded from the lips of the inter- 
preters. In the translation, the “Shin- 
ing Stone” became a “Throne.” This 
could only mean a temple. Where a 
temple was could only mean one 
other thing, gold. From de Soto 
down, everyone was certain theiz 
goal was only a short distance ahead. 


The march to the west, along the 
Indian trail, proved to be a two-day 
trek. The country changed rapidly 
to a dense swampland. It was pos- 


sible for the expedition to make 
progress only because the swamps 
and ponds were crackling dry. Here 
in this normally wet country, water 
was at a premium. Early on the af- 
ternoon of the second day, de Soto’s 
party came out of a particularly 
dense hammock to a large Indian 
village, or camp. This was located 
on a barely perceptible rise of ground 
in pine woods. Luck favored them— 
the Indians were courteous and the 
new chieftain, Alawachee, welcomed 
them in a display of friendship, 
which set the party at ease. 


Alawachee assured de Soto that 
there was a good camp site, at a 
distance of about five miles and 
close by a clear spring. It was, he 
said, not far from where the final 
rites of his elevation to chieftain 
would be performed. With the aid 
of guides, the Spaniards came to a 
clear sulphur spring, located on the 
bank of a nearly dried up stream. 
Here in the thick hammock which 
surrounded the spring, camp was 
made. 


The next day was a long one; no 
Indians appeared. De Soto organized 
a search party but no traces of the 
throne could be found. The Indian 
camp to the North was deserted, ex- 
cept for squaws and children. At 
sunset a delegation of Indians ap- 
peared at camp, inviting de Soto and 


his officers to Alawachee’s first 
council. De Soto and his men were 
jubilant; this was it! 

The Indians led de Soto and his 
officers away to the northeast a dis- 
tance of about three miles, through 
a labyrinth of giant cypress trees. 
Here, in an almost impenetrable 


swamp, was a small clearing. In the - 


center was the council, grouped 
around a large, black, and shining 
stone, nothing more; an Indian cere- 
monial rock! De Soto and his men 
showed their disappointment. They 
had been tricked, they thought. Ala- 
wachee’s first council was brief and 
to the point. The Spaniards were to 
get out of his country and quickly! 

Back at their camp, de Soto and 
his men took council, then doubled 
the guard. There was no point in 
staying in this swampland. The 
weather now began to threaten, as 
if to break the long drouth. The way 
to high ground was to the north, 
and through the Indian camp. 


Just after breaking camp, the In- 
dians attacked them. Whatever else 
de Soto’s men were, they were by 
long odds disciplined soldiers. It 
was this, together with their superior 
arms, that brought them through, 
at only a small cost in men. 

That night when Manuel de Costa 
made his report to de Soto he was 
for the first time, fearful. Nearly a 
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hundred of the swine had escaped 
—were completely and forever miss- 
ing. They had run off in the early 
stages of the battle, there in the 
thick hammock at the spring. 

* * * 


Nearly four hundred years later, 
in the early winter of 1935, a survey 
party of the Florida State Road De- 
partment, came to the end of a 
week’s work, about a mile west and 
a little south of the town of Bran- 
ford. The party was locating a cen- 
ter line for a new highway from 
Road 20, south, to U. S. 19 at Old- 
town. 


The week had been a long one; 
it was the first week of the new 
hunting season. The next day was a 
holiday and some of the party had 
made plans for a hunting trip. The 
quitting place, that evening, was on 
a large earthen mound, about 15 
feet high, and 40 feet wide. It was 
an old Indian mound, and the man 
who owned the property told of 
the taking of bones, pottery, and 
arrowheads by persons who opened 
it a few years before. 


Later that night, two members of 
the survey party, Dick Hunter and 
Ed Hammond, left their headquar- 
ters at Mayo, heading south to 
Steinhatchee Springs to join a hunt- 
ing party that would go out from 
there the next morning. Twelve 
miles below mayo, at Cook’s Ham- 
mock, they came to the end of the 
partly constructed graded _ road. 
Here they turned off on a trail that 
led to the springs. This country was 
entirely familiar to Dick and Ed. 
The grade under construction and 
the location work ahead was their 
main work in Lafayette County. 


Shortly after entering on the trail, 
they passed over a barely percep- 
tible, pine covered, rise. As they 
crossed this rise they spoke of the 
arrowheads and bits of pottery that 
had been picked up when their 
survey party cut the first line 
through these woods. They were 
agreed that the rise must have been 
the site of an Indian village or camp 
in years gone by. 

A few miles farther, Dick remark- 
ed that just about due east of them, 
over in the big swamp, was the big 
stone that his granddaddy had told 
him was an Indian ceremonial rock. 
Shortly after this they drove up to 
the springs and greeted their friends, 
who were already gathered there. 

Early the next morning all were 
out on their respective stands, wait- 
ing for the dogs to jump the day’s 
first deer. It was not long before 
the music of the hounds announced 
that a deer was on his feet and 
running. Alas, so often it happens 
that way! That buck deer just 
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jumped clear out of this section of 
the county, with the dogs right after 
him! There is nothing more discour- 
aging than to wait for hounds to 
return, after jumping a deer that 
gets away, taking the dogs with him. 


About ten o’clock, John Riley, who 
lived at the springs, called them in 
to his cabin where everyone had 
some coffee. All of the hunters had 
remarks to make about hounds that 
didn’t come in. Afer a while John 
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asked why someone didn’t go and 
try to kill a couple of wild pigs. 
They were sure to be nice and fat 
at this season of the year. He said 
he would like for more of them to 
be killed out as he could not gentle 
them. When they crossed with his 
own range hogs, the wild strain al- 
ways showed up to his disadvantage. 
At these remarks Ed snorted and de- 
clared that he had not come to hunt 
hogs. This touched off a good round 
of laughter for the whole group. 


Dick and a fellow named Ottis 
talked to John about the best place 
to hunt wild pigs—and off they went. 
Ed stayed behind and asked if any- 
one wanted to try to get some squir- 
rels. Two volunteered and the trio 
spent the next few hours with some 
success, returning to camp with cat 
squirrel and swamp cabbage. They 
brought in enough to feed the crowd. 


Ed took one look at the game pole 
behind the cabin! There were two 
small, red meated, carcasses hung 
up. “Wild pig,” someone said. They 
did not look like much and the meat 
was as red as venison. The dressed 
pigs, minus their heads, weighed 
about 50 to 60 pounds. Ed took no 
more interest in wild pig, but con- 
centrated on cleaning squirrels. 

Everyone had a hand in some part 





eas 


~ CONVERTIBLE TOPS 


of the cooking, but John was sort of 
head man. He kept kidding Ed about 
not liking pork. Ed said he could 
not go back on stewed squirrel and 
swamp cabbage, just for wild pig. 
That was the way it went, right up 
till John announced that he guessed 
it was all ready. 


Everyone fell to with an energy 
that only a day in the woods can 
produce. Shortly aftter the first 
plates were emptied, John passed 
Ed some of the pork and asked him 
to try some. Ed took some and then 
his expression sort of froze, but not 
his jaws. He went through that 
plate of pig like wildfire. Before 
much more was said, Ed had another 
plate full and went through it. John 
remarked that for a fellow who did 
not like pork, Ed was doing right 
well. 


After the meal was over and the 
cleaning up was done, everyone was 
content just to sit around, smoking 
and talking. Conversation soon 
turned to those wild pigs. Some one 
asked where they came from, as 
they did not resemble any domestic 
or range hog. One thing was cer- 
tain, they were really wild and 
would jump right out of any ordi- 
nary hog trap set in the woods. 

John took a draw on his pipe. His 
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eyes twinkled a little as he looked 
at Ed and said, “I don’t know for 
sure, but they were here when I 
was a youngster and my dad told 
me they were here when he was 
a boy.” John took another draw and 
blew out the smoke, “Dad said they 
were descendants of pigs that es- 
caped from de Soto when he had a 
battle around here somewhere.” 





“BILLY BASS,” “TOMMY TROUT,” 
“FREDDY FOX SQUIRREL,” and 
“BOBBY BLUEGILL.” 


All four books by Dr. R. W. Eschmeyer. 
Published by Fisherman Press, Inc., 
Oxford, Ohio. 


An outstanding contribution to 
conservation education for children 
between the ages of 8 to 14, and for 
adults too, has been accomplished by 
Dr. Eschmeyer in his authoritative 
series of children’s books depicting 
painless methods of teaching fish and 
game conservation principles. 

Quotes from the four books in- 
clude the following brief summaries: 

Billy Bass, although not even a 
half-inch long when he starts life, 
grows to weigh five pounds. He is 
caught by a fisherman, who because 
of Billy, is inspired to clean up the 
streams to make better fishing. 


Tommy Trout hatches from an egg 
in a gravel nest in North Creek, lives 
through a carelessly started forest 
fire, and finally becomes the biggest, 
most sought-after trout in the pool. 


Freddy Fox Squirrel, a run-of- 
the-woods fox squirrel survives the 
hazards of hunting and his natural 
enemies on a farm where principles 
of good game management are being 
practiced. 


Bobby Bluegill, who lives in a 
farm pond, has too many relatives. 
A state fish man helps the farmer 
seine out some of the fish to make 
the pond better for fishing and a 
better place for fish like Bobby to 
live. 


The books are written in a lan- 
guage and style that is easily under- 
stood, and are definitely rated as 
tops for children’s libraries. These 
books are highly recommended, be- 
cause of their entertaining and edu- 
cational style, for all children any- 
where in the country who are inter- 
ested in seeing that America con- 
tinues to have the splendid hunting 
and fishing opportunities that it has 
today. END. 
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brown water snake, and is seldom 
seen hanging in the bushes. This is 
the big snake that is so often run 
over by autos along the southern 
part of the Tamiami Trail and on 
road-fills across larger “prairies”. 
It is found throughout Florida, but 
is most often encountered in the 
southern portions of the state. 

Even more abundant and wide- 
spread than the other species is the 
banded water snake, shown in the 
inset photo, upper left. It is found 
about rivers, creeks, lakes, ponds, 
and “prairies’”—all kinds of aquatic 
situations. Like the brown water 
snake, it often climbs into bushes, 
and dives into the water when 
alarmed. 

The banded water snake is very 
variable in color. The ground color 
above is generally some shade of 
brown, and darker cross-bands usu- 
ally are present. The belly is nearly 
always prettily marked with red or 
black spots on a yellow background. 
This common species is found 
throughout the state. 

In northern Florida, from Alachua 
County northward, is found the 
“copper-belly” or red-bellied water 
snake. It is brown or gray above, 
with an orange or salmon-pink belly. 

These four kinds of water snakes 
are all large serpents. The banded 
water snake reaches a maximum 
length of 4 feet 3 inches, and the 
“copper-belly” occasionally reaches 
» feet. The green water snake often 
attains a length of 5 feet, and is 
very stout. The brown water snake 
is the longest of the lot, occasionally 
reaching 6 feet. 

These water snakes are heavy- 
bodied, with dull, rough scales. 
When cornered, they flatten the 


green water snake shown in the 
inset photo. These stub-tailed water 
snakes may look very much like 
cottonmouth moccasins, at first 
glance. 

Although water snakes will strike 
in self-defense, they are not poison- 
ous. The bite produces scratches or 
small cuts which may bleed freely 
but which heal quickly. Swimming 
water snakes often make their way 
toward a boat. They are looking for 
a place to crawl up on and rest, and 
are not “attacking” as so many 
people believe. 

The banded and red-bellied water 
snakes eat frogs, toads, tadpoles, 
“mud-puppies”’, minnows, and craw- 
fishes. The green water snake sub- 
sists mostly on frogs and the big, 
black “Congo eels”. The brown wa- 
ter snake feeds mainly on catfishes, 
suckers, and eels. Water snakes are 
not fast enough to catch game fish 
under ordinary circumstances; but 
they do eat sick or injured fish 
whenever they find them. Some 
sportsmen think water snakes are 
harmful to game fishes, but there 
is no evidence that this is the case. 
As a matter of fact, baby water 
snakes are often eaten by the black 
bass. 

There are several other species 
of water snakes in Florida. One of 
them, the striped water snake, bur- 
rows in the muck of pond bottoms, 
and feeds on crawfishes. Another, 
the queen snake, inhabits certain 
clear, swift streams of the Florida 
Panhandle. It, too, feeds on craw- 
fishes. Clark’s water snake, the flat- 
tailed water snake, and the East 
Coast water snake are three closely 
related kinds that live in salt water, 
about the mangrove swamps and 
tidal flats. All of these reptiles are 
seldom seen, and are not apt to be 
encountered by the Florida sports- 
man. 

Several other snakes, such as the 


head and body, and strike savagely. #3: 


Thus they are often mistaken for > 


the poisonous cottonmouth moccasin, 


which also lives in and about the - 
water. The cottonmouth has a verti- : 
cal pupil of the eye, and a conspicu- | 
ous pit between the eye and the | 
nostril. (For an account of the cot- : 
tonmouth, see Florida Wildlife for - 
August, 1950.) The harmless water : 
snakes have a round pupil and no © 
such pit. The inset photo, lower : 
right, shows the head of a banded © 


water snake. 


The cottonmouth has a rather 
blunt, stubby tail, while the water © 
snakes have long, tapering tails. © 





tip of its tail, as in the case of the 
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red-bellied mud snake, live about 
the water, but are not closely re- 
lated to the water snake group dis- 
cussed above. These other aquatic 
serpents will be described in a later 
artiele. 


The photo of the brown water 
snake was made by Tony Stevens, 
those of the banded water snake by 
Ken Goodman, and that of the green 
water snake by Ross Allen.—END. 
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of excitement was the reptile talk 
and display given by Bill Gleason, 
of Ross Allen’s Reptile Institute, who 
brought cages of poisonous and non- 
poisonous snakes to the camp. 


Most of the week’s activities cen- 
tered about Lake Juliana, site of 
the camp, where the boys spent 
hours each day fishing, boating, and 
swimming — all under supervision. 
The youngsters competed with each 
other in a fishing contest during the 
week. 


Denver Ste. Claire, education of- 
ficer for the Commission’s Ever- 
glades Division, was director of the 
School. He was assisted by Clyde R. 





Fishing Rodeo to End on Labor Day 


The presentation of the grand prize and other final awards on Labor Day, 
Monday, September 1, will bring to an end the Fourth Annual Destin-Gulf 
Coast Fishing Rodeo. The event, which opened July 28, has, been success- 
fully backed by Gulf Coast anglers along with the participation of numerous 


visitors from other states. 


At the halfway mark of the tournament, thousands of pounds of fish 
have been caught by hundreds of anglers, some of whom get out nearly 
every day while others have only a day off now and then to fish for a prize- 


winner. 


Leaders in the various categories, as of August 15, were: 


Oscar B. Hill, Pensacola....... 
A. P. Diamond, Pensacola...... 
Lee Martin, Ft. Walton........ 


Fie eee eral. 12234-Ilb. warsaw 
Py sabe SNR eR a Ora 31-lb. snapper 
Vids Site A teen ee d2-lb. grouper 


Morris E. Erickson, Eglin Air Base...... 1414-lb. kitty mitchell 


J. P. Glover, Fosters, Ala...... 
J.:P; Boyd, Santa .Rosa;:;255:": 
J. P. Glover, Fosters, Ala....... 
H. M. Burg, Laplace, La........ 
M. McLauchlin, Ft. Walton.... 
Lee Martin, Ft. Walton.....:.. 
Lee Martin, Ft. Walton........ 
H. O. Reed, Ft. Walton....... 
W. H. McGraw, Pensacola..... 


Palatine Mire he tcets 12-lb. bonita 
che Ure i Bee 2-lb., 30z. pompano 
en Sa RE Pee 12-lb. bonita 
SOME Pu iey Bee ats 4-ft., 10 in. shark 


eerie et | 4 16-lb. king mackerel 


eas Sin hace greh 9-lb., 7-oz. dolphin 
PE iG rake A coe ales 7-lb. triggerfish 


iprenitain Wie enk ea ok d-lb., 1-oz. scamp 
Fr PN a eg 4812-lb. amberjack 


Mrs. J. M. Konosky, Ft. Walton. ..40-lb. warsaw (ladies’ div.) 


A grand prize for the biggest fish caught in the rodeo, final prizes in each 
category, daily, weekly, and special prizes are included in the huge list 
of awards totaling in excess of $5,000. Several new prizes and special events 
have been added since the start of the rodeo which has become one of the 
biggest fishing attractions of the summer in the Northwest Florida Gulf 


Coast region. 
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Revels, Jr., education officer for the 
South Florida Division. Other Wild- 
life Officers who stayed at camp 
during the week include Joe John- 
son, Sigsbee Walker, Dick Bryant, 
Arthur Nixon, and Doug Hopkins. 

According to Ben McLauchlin, the 
main reason behind setting up the 
clubs is to better acquaint the youth 
of the state with the great need for 
conserving the natural resources. 
But other lessons will be learned by 
the members of these groups. These 
lessons include: leadership, patriot- 
ism, citizenship, public relations, co- 
operation, and organization. 

“Only by educating the youth of 
today can we hope to do our job— 
protecting the natural resources,” 
said McLauchlin. “Future Florida 
citizens will have to thank the mem- 
bers of this League for the game and 
fish resources that they will enjoy 
10 years from now, 25 years from 
now, and even 150 years from now.” 

Activities that these clubs will 
participate in during the coming 
year are: 


Wildlife conservation, fish con- 
servation, taking an active interest 
in forest fire prevention, being able 
to identify all wild animals, fish, 
reptiles, and amphibians on sight, 
learning the best accepted methods 
of keeping their fishing tackle and 
hunting gear in shape, firearms safe- 
ty, boating safety, and, by far the 
most important of all—learning why 
there is an immediate cause for con- 
servation of wildlife, waters, forests 
and lands and then pledging 


themselves to do something about it. 








This very rare salt water fish, a coronet, was caught in the Gulf off Destin and is one of the largest of its kind. The catch created quite a 
sensation among anglers of the Gulf Coast area. 
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BY FRED W. JONES 


Turkey Restocking Program 


Florida, everyone concedes, is tops 
among the forty-eight states when 
it comes to fishing. But, when you 
consider hunting, it’s another story 
entirely. 


However, there is one part of 
Florida’s hunting which doesn’t rate 
so badly after all. Some years ago, 
for instance, our state was rated as 
second only to Texas in the number 
of wild turkey available. For a 
couple of years, up until two years 
ago, increases in the numbers of 
turkeys in the state had been mild. 
For the past two years increases 
have been outstandingly good. 


Thus we find that Florida’s hunt- 
ers do have opportunities for hunt- 
ing one of the finest game species 
in the United States which are 
equalled in only one other state—and 
we are rapidly gaining on that one. 


Fred Stanberry in last month’s 
issue of FLORIDA WILDLIFE said 
that we can look forward to a good 
hunting season, as far as turkeys 
are concerned, this year. It will be 
the best for many years in the past, 
and it will present better prospects 
than any other state east of the 
Mississippi. 

All this is encouraging for several 
reasons. One is, of course, the better 
recreational opportunities offered, 
and another is the added attraction 
offered to out-of-state hunters. It, 
in other words, gives us something 
to brag about in our hunting. In 
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this one species, at least, we do have 
something to offer. 


But this season may prove to be 
outstanding from another angle. The 
increases, and our rather enviable 
position in the field at the present 
time, can be attributed to any of 
several factors. In fact, good strong 
arguments can be found for numer- 
ous factors. 

However, game management per- 
sonnel generally feel that part, at 
least, of the improvement is due to 
the restocking program that has 
been carried on. That this is true 
is shown by results obtained in Har- 
dee County. A few years ago there 
were no turkeys in that area at all. 
Through restocking and proper pro- 
tection (along with other factors) 
it is now estimated that there are 
five hundred of the big birds in the 
county. 


According to Stanberry, 533 tur- 
keys have been trapped and re- 
leased in areas like Hardee County 
since 1949. This is a good program 
and has proven most successful. 


But 1952 may prove to be out- 
standing, as we said, because, if 
nothing goes wrong, some 1,000 tur- 
keys will be put out in turkeyless 
areas throughout the state within 
the next three months. This number, 
nearly double the total for the past 
three years, if as successful, should 
make an amazing difference. 


The “if” in the above paragraph 





is used because the turkeys to be 
planted under this new program will 
be pen-raised birds. They will come 
from the state hatchery at Williston 
and will be the first crop produced 
there. Time, and only time, will tell 
if the new program will be effective 
and economical. 


In the past, it is true, various 
states have been disappointed in 
results obtained by restocking with 
hatchery-raised birds. On the other 
hand, much has been discovered 
during the past few years by ex- 
perimentation on various private re- 
stocking projects. There is now evi- 
dence to indicate that restocking 
with pen-raised birds in the past 
may have been unsuccessful because 
of a lack of proper care after the 
release. 


This time, the State Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission will 
not only raise the birds for stock- 
ing, but will also carry on a super- 
vision and feeding program that is 
intended to give the birds a good 
start in the wild. It is a program 
worth a good try because, IF it does 
prove successful, the tremendous in- 
creases that could be the result of 
the much heavier stocking would 
put us ahead by leaps and bounds. 


We Floridians have a right to be 
proud of our turkey situation. It 
has slowly but surely risen to near 
the top in the country. But this new 
program holds a promise that would 
put us AT the top—and in the very 
near future. END. 
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Nine Millionth 
Member Enrolled In 
Audubon Junior Clubs 


The 9,000,000th member has been 
enrolled in the Audobon Junior 
Clubs, according to the National 
Audobon Society. 

Nancy Lee Bliss of Bedford Hills, 
New York, hit the 9,000,000 mark 
when she joined an Audubon Club 
in the sixth grade at her local school. 
These clubs, of which there are now 
about 10,000 in North America, have 
been enrolling boys and girls since 
1910 when they were founded by 
the National Audubon Society. They 
are formed. in all grades from kinder- 
garten through high school, and in 
scout troops, 4-H clubs, summer 
camps, Sunday schools and neigh- 
borhood groups. 


A gift from Mrs. Russell Sage 
launched the Audubon Junior Clubs. 
The wife of the noted philanthropist 
was shocked by the widespread 
slaughter of robins which she ob- 
served during a trip through the 
southern states. Deciding that edu- 
cation of youth would be the best 
solution to the problem, she gave 
the National Audubon Society $15,- 
000 to start the junior clubs. The 
first color plate and leaflet issued 
was on the robin. Since then more 
than 50,000,000 leaflets about dozens 
of birds and mammals have been 
distributed to members in all parts 
of North America and in many for- 
eign countries. 


When Mrs. Sage made her trip, 
song birds were still illegally de- 
stroyed for food or target practice. 
Today virtually all species of birds 
occurring in the United States are 
protected by federal or state laws. 
The Audubon Junior Clubs have 
expanded their scope to include all 
branches of nature and conserva- 
tion. They study plants, insects, 
mammals, aquatic life, etc., as well 
as birds, and learn about soil ero- 
sion and forest conservation because, 
according to John H. Baker, presi- 
dent of the National Audubon So- 
ciety, “since 1910 people have be- 
come aware of the interdependence 
of natural resources. We cannot con- 
serve wildlife without making sure 
that its habitat— the place where 
it lives—is in good condition. There 
would be little use in passing laws 
to protect wildlife if the forests had 


b t, th hes drained, and 
SPICOLA HARDWARE CO., Inc. te eile nodeds This 3 Gut dhallouge 
(WHOLESALE ONLY) today: Can we conserve our re- 


605 N. 19th St. TAMPA, 5, FLA. (§ sources while there is still time?” 
END. 
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tion to Florida’s most populous area, 
the city has become a leading distri- 
bution center. It’s 50-mile trade area 
radius embraces a _ population of 
687,747, and it’s key location makes 
Tampa the center of a large con- 
sumer-purchasing area, with large 
department stores serving the entire 
West Coast. Within 75 miles from 
Tampa live 757,900 people; 100 miles, 
1,055,785; and 200 miles, 1,871,297 
persons. 

Tampa’s trade territory includes 
80 percent of the phosphate pro- 
duced in America, large tracts of 
virgin timber, 69 per cent of Flor- 
ida’s great citrus production, winter 
strawberry and truck farming sec- 
tions, and thriving cities and towns 
having substantial year ’round pop- 
ulations and established tourist pat- 


recreation found in the Tampa area, 
are rapidly making this city a vaca- 
tion center. 

Tampa is surrounded by some of 
the best fishing areas to be found 
in the State—lakes, rivers, bays, and 
the Gulf of Mexico. It’s annual deep- 
sea fishing tournament is nationally- 
known, and visitors come from over 
the nation to pit their skill against 
the fighting tarpon found in this 
area. 


ronage during both winter and sum- = 


mer: 


This is the citrus canning center = 9! 


of the world and 60 of the 63 Flor- a : 
ida plants are located in the Tampa 


trade area, with 5 in the city of 
Tampa. Two national can companies 
and two national container com- 
panies serve this industry from 
plants in Tampa. 

Tampa is the convenient gateway 
to Carribean trade and to the grow- 
ing markets of Central and South 
America, Cuba, and the West Indies. 
Currently, about half of the monthly 
average of 150 vessels coming to 
Tampa are in fruit and general 
freight trade with Central America, 
the West Indies, and Cuba. The com- 
mercial importance of Tampa in 
foreign trade is indicated by the 
membership of the local Consular 
Corps—17 in all. 


Air transportation and sea trans- 
portation to any point in the world 
make Tampa a leading port for for- 
eign trade. Airline service is pro- 
vided to Central and South America, 
Trinidad, Barbados, Jamaica, Ber- 
muda, and Nassau. Ships leave bi- 
monthly to Cuba, Nicaragua, Guate- 
mala; bi-weekly to Nicaragua; every 
ten days to British Honduras: and 
weekly to Venezuela and the West 
Indies. Tampa’s ship-borne com- 
merce exceeds 7,000,000 tons an- 
nually. 

Although unlike many Florida 
communities, Tampa has never con- 
sidered itself a “tourist center,” its 
mild climate, its “hub” location to 
many nationally-known Florida at- 
tractions, and the opportunities for 
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from here, provide salt-water bath- 
ing and Old Tampa Bay offers ex- 
cellent sailing opportunities. 

Carnival time in Tampa is early 
February. That’s when pirates of Ye 
Mystic Krewe of Gasparilla, Flor- 
ida’s most well-known, legendary 
pirate, descend on Tampa in a full- 
rigged pirate ship, staging a spec- 
tacular invasion and parade, held 
concurrently with the Florida State 
Fair at Tampa, the world’s largest 
winter exposition. 

Yes, Tampa is extolled by its 
Chamber of Commerce as the “key 
city,’ and they’re right —it offers 
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the key to successful business, rec- 
reational and vacationing opportun- 
ities, and a more wholesome and 
healthy life. 


THE SPOONPLUG 


You thought it great last winter—try it 
this summer, with increased speed. 


Write for ‘“Spoonplugging’’ instructions. 
Gives the answer to hot weather fishing. 


BUC K’S BAITS HICKORY, N. C. 


FISHING AND HUNTING 
REASONABLE RATES 
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ab 


MODERN CABINS 
FURNISHED COMPLETE 
Hot and Cold Running Water 
Innerspring Mattresses 
24 BOATS ® MOTORS @® GUIDES 
AND LIVE BAIT AT ALL TIMES 


For Reservations Write 
THE OASIS, R. D. 1, Lake Wales, Fla. 


Assure Your Kill 
At 
_Florida’s First Archery Hunt 


BD, Oct. 17-27, Iuclustue 


USE CUSTOM BUILT 


ARCHERY TACKLE 


For Information Write: 


RAY CHIODO 


Box 791 
FRUITLAND PARK, FLA. 
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Ancient Indian Tribe 


Also Used State 
Park Picnic Site 


CHIEFLAND—FPicnickers of the fu- 
ture at Manatee Springs State Park, 
1,500 acres, on the Suwannee river, 
near Chiefland,’ will roast their 
steaks, toast their marshmallows, 
and enjoy their sandwiches where 
Indians 800 years ago roasted veni- 


son, ate shellfish, and made stew 
of marrow and coontie roots. 

In revealing this bit of rare Flor- 
ida history, Ripley P. Bullen, as- 
sistant archaeologist of the Florida 
Park Service, said that State archae- 
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ologists had unearthed part of an 
Indian village in what is to be the 
picnic area at this State Park. 


“Here Indians had eaten fresh 
water mussels, box and gopher tur- 
tles, birds, squirrels, rabbit, opos- 
sum, alligator, bear and countless 
deer,” Bullen said. “One hip bone 


of a deer contained the deeply em- 
bedded tip of a stone arrow head. 
Conchs, clams, and oysters, as well 
as an occasional sea turtle, were 
brought to the Indian village in ca- 
noes up the Suwannee river from 
the Gulf.” 

Bullen pointed out that shell tools, 
bone pins, stone arrowheads, and 


One careless act—one lapse of memory— 


can start a fire and burn a forest. Know 


the fire laws and obey them. 


Clberla Crate? Bur. 


TALLAHASSEE, 
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parts of many clay vessels, remains 
of industrial pursuits of the villag- 
ers were also found during the ex- 
cavation. 


“That this was an Indian village 
and not just a campsite was shown 
by post holes dug to support houses 
and many pits dug for storage pur- 
poses and as fireplaces,” he reported. 
“Decoration on pottery fragments 
proved this village to have been 
occupied during the Weeden Island 
period, roughly 1,100 A. D. Remains 
of later Indians were not found in 
this locality although eight inches 
of dirt had accumulated, covering 
all vestiges of the village, since it 
was abandoned.” 


This State Park will be opened 
to visitors as soon as the present de- 
velopment has been completed and 


improvements made on the roadway 
END. 


leading into the park. 






fa Coanucen, Toll 
see, Florida.  . 
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By JAMES P. GILL 


The Largemouth Black Bass 


Hi, folks. I feel a little silly intro- 
ducing myself to you readers of 
Florida Wildlife since I know most 
of you are as familiar with me as 
you are with your favorite casting 
rod. But, just so we can get a little 
better acquainted, I’ll tell you a little 
about myself. 

My name’s Largemouth Black 
Bass, Micropterus Salmoides. Sounds 
big doesn’t it? But then, I guess I 
should rate a big name since I’m the 
number one fresh water game fish 
in America. Yessir, you can find me 
in any one of the old forty-eight, 
almost anywhere you happen to wet 
a line. Of course, anyone who really 
wants to sample the best bass fish- 
ing in the world comes to Florida. 
It’s true that the present world rec- 
ord for my species was caught in 
Montgomery Lake, Georgia, and 
weighed 221, pounds, but in Florida 
more large bass are caught consist- 
ently than anywhere else in the 
world. It’s not difficult to see why. 

Here in Florida, we bass have a 
genuine utopia. We have to fight off 
a few million fishermen each year, 
but in most of the dark, cypress- 
studded water that is characteristic 
of Florida, we live as happy a life 
as a bass could want. 

There’s more darn natural food 
around than we could ever eat, so 
we just dine when we like, loaf and 
grow fat and sassy. But, just because 
we like to loaf, don’t get any ideas 
about our fighting qualities. A lot of 
them yankee fellows claim that we 
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don’t put up as good a fight as our 
northern cousins. Well, I’m here to 
tell you, bud, . . . tain’t true, and 
anybody says it is ain’t done much 
fishin’ in Florida, or anywhere else 
in the South for that matter. 

The only difference between those 
northern largemouths and us south- 
ern largemouths is that we grow a 
heck of a lot bigger and, because of 
the darker water that we live in, are 
considerably darker in color. Where- 
as the northern bass are usually a 
light green on the back and sides, 
with white undersides and a pro- 
nounced lateral stripe, we are usual- 
ly a dark green on the back and 
sides, with a broken or completely 
obscured lateral stripe and under- 
sides that will vary from white to a 
light orange in color. 

There is, however, considerable 
difference between us largemouths 
and old Micropterus Dolomieu— 
Smallmouth Black Bass to you. Be- 
sides living in entirely different sur- 
roundings—the smallmouth in clear, 
cold and swift water, and we large- 
mouths in warmer, slow moving 
water—there is a marked contrast in 
our appearance. The smallmouth 
averages much the smaller and has 
a brassy coloring with prominent 
vertical barring. The best way 
though, to tell the difference be- 
tween us, is by comparing our 
mouths. Draw an imaginary line 
down from the back of our eye. If 
the maxillary, or upper, jaw extends 
beyond the line, then it’s a large- 


mouth. If it doesn’t extend to the 
line, it’s a smallmouth. It’s extreme- 
ly unlikely that you will encounter 
any smallmouth bass in Florida. For 
a while it was believed that the 
world record for smallmouth came 
from Florida but it was discovered 
to be a distinct sub-species of us 
largemouths, the Florida Large- 
mouth Black Bass, Micropterus Sal- 
moides Floridanus. 


So much for that. Now, about our 
breeding habits. .. . 


There’s very little to it. Here in the 
South our spawning takes place in 
the late fall and early spring. We 
males do just about all the work, 
clearing a place on the bottom for 
the bed, fertilizing the eggs and 
guarding the nest until they hatch. 
Then we may remain with the little 
fellows, which stay in schools, for 
two or three weeks. As most fisher- 
men know, we are most vulnerable 
to fishing during the period when 
we are guarding the nest because of 
our tendency to strike at anything 
that threatens the fry. 

Now, when it comes right down to 
fishing technique, we’re mighty easy 
to please. Of course, there are times 
we won't hit a doggone thing the 
fisherman has to offer, but, by and 
large, we'll strike readily at any- 
thing that happens to strike our 
fancy. Just about any time of the 
year in Florida, we’re a sucker for 
live bait such as shiners, frogs, 
worms, crayfish, etc., but, as we bass 
know only too well, the favorite 
among Florida fishermen is the arti- 
ficial lure. I guess, off hand, I could 
name a couple of hundred plugs and 
tell you what they look like, but 
then, I’ve been around for a long 
time. Most of the other fellows will 
fall for anything that looks good 
to eat. 


The weather is one of the big fac- 
tors that influence when we'll feed 
and what we’ll feed on. During the 
fall, when the thermometer takes a 
nosedive, or goes to the other ex- 
treme when it’s exceptionally hot, 
we usually head for deep water. 
Then, a deep-running plug like the 
River Runt, Flat-fish, weighted 
bucktail, etc., will generally bring 
the best results. When the weather 
is fair we’re mostly found in the 
shallows among the weeds, logs, and 
lily pads where all the food is. Here, 
a Johnson Spoon, Hawaiian Wiggler, 
Dalton Special, Creek Chub Darter, 
or the like will produce. the most 
action. However, there are no set 
rules for bass fishing. You may catch 
us on a surface plug when we are 
schooling in thirty feet of water, and 
on a spoon worked in six inches of 
water when it’s colder than blazes. 
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You’ve got to experiment. 

Those fly rod poppers and stream- 
ers, and tiny spinning lures, are 
fooling more bass every day. Their 
smallness of size and life-like ap- 
pearance really make a tempting 
eyeful to us bass. A lot of us are 
caught on trolled lures and on cane 
poles baited with worms, which goes 


i to show you that just about any way 


| you fish, and with any kind of tackle, 

| you can catch bass. 

It would be difficult to say just 
where the best bass fishing is in the 
state of Florida, but, just to mention 
a few of the hot spots, there’s the 
St. Johns River, the Withlacootchee 

River and its tributaries, the Su- 

wannee River, Lakes Griffin, Tsala 


and so on ad infinitum. 

We’re known by many different 
names: big mouth bass, bronzeback, 
trout, etc., but they all mean the 
same ... good sport. When one of 
us makes a foolish blunder and grabs 
your bait, you'll know what I mean. 
In fact, after a few long runs and 
high jumps you may wish you had 
never even heard of us largemouths. 
But I doubt it, so if you’ve never 
tangled with one of us, come on. 


Apopka, Kissimmee, Okeechobee... 
| 


KIDS’ FISHING 
JAMBOREE 


(Continued trom: Page: 31) 3 


a spot for children only—but the 
guiding hands were gone. 


But, the kids had a, champion in 
the person of Wesley (Wilkie) Wil- 
kinson, a Clearwater businessman, 
who had been the president of the 
Conservation Club. With the help 
of A. T. Cooper Jr., another Clear- 
water businessman, Wilkinson start- 
ed casting about for a sponsor. A 
true sports fisherman himself, Wil- 
kinson looked over a list of eligible 
clubs and organizations. He laid his 
groundwork carefully, for he was 
fishing in unfamiliar waters—he 
made sure of his tackle and used 
for bait the best that Clearwater 
had to offer—its youngsters. Finally 
he made his cast—true as a die the 
line played out—and to the everlast- 
ing credit of a great fisherman, he 
got his strike. 


It was no fish that took “Wilkies” 
bait—it was a Lion. He had his spon- 
sor and the Lions Club of the City 
of Clearwater became responsible 
for the greatest trust that can be 
placed in the hands of mortals—in- 


culcating true sportsmanship into 
the youth of our land. 

A committee was appointed by 
the Lions. This committee, headed 
by A. T. Cooper Jr., went to work 
with a will. The fertilization of the 
lake was continued and plans were 
formulated to make the next “Fish- 
ing Jamboree” bigger and better 
by far than the first attempt by the 
Conservation Club. 

Contacting “Better Fish, Inc.,” 509 
South Wabash, Chicago, IIl., a non- 
profit organization to promote fish- 
ing for the youth of America, the 
Lions Club received a wealth of 
material on how to conduct a fish- 
ing “Jamboree” as well as various 
plans on how to instill sportsman- 
ship into the kiddies. 


The lake was patroled to prevent 
unlawful fishing, prizes were as- 
sembled, and the first “Fishing Jam- 
boree” for the children of Clear- 
water under the auspices of the 
Lions Club was held August 5, 1951. 

The City Commission swung in 
behind the project and, through the 
recreation department, furnished 
men to clean the lakeside and op- 
erate patrols. The merchants of the 
city cooperated by furnishing prizes, 
food, and cold drinks. 

That “Jamboree” was a howling 
success. 750 youngsters angled for 


POLY-CHOKE NOW IN FLORIDA 


INSTALLED BY FACTORY TRAINED MECHANICS 


| 
We're ready for you, and you can 
| probably find us right in your own 
| backyard. —END. 
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the finny tribe under the watchful that when next year’s “Fishing 
RUST- PRUF eyes of the Lions—hundreds of hot Jamboree” takes place, all of the 
dogs and untold bottles of soft drinks kiddies will have an equal opportun- 

STOPS RUST found their way into little tummies ity to land their fair share of fish. 

NO SANDING NO SCRAPING —the fish cooperated, and many END 


. ° @ ; . 
Applies Easily Dries Black prizes were carted home by the 


For Metals Affected by Dampness youthful anglers. The “Fishing 
Pt. $1.00--Qt. $1.90 Jamboree” was once again a part CUSTOMERS DON’T GET ALL OF 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED of the city of Clearwater. 
: Ac ei THE FISH ON LAKE GRIFFIN 
Dealers’ Inquiries Solicited For the balance of the year, while 
HUG HE LS the kids enjoyed good fishing in the —CAMP OWNERS FISH TOO 
RUST-PRUF PAINT lake, the committee of the Lions —_.__... | : | , 


Club was busy. Not content to rest 
on their oars, they were already 
sowing the seeds for a bigger and 
is " better fishing tournament for 1952. 
RANDALL MADE" KNIVES That tournament of “Jamboree” 

The Finest Available was held a few weeks ago. 1200 
youngsters assembled at the lake, 
cane poles in hand (fishing with 
rod and reel is prohibited), and the 
HUNTING © FISHING ® CARVING waters were whipped white by 


peep TBROW ISS youthful anglers as they tried for 
Handmade of Swedish tool steel—finest 
quality and workmanship obtainable. ‘’| 
guarantee you can’t buy a finer knife.” | °: oon 
Several models to choose from, all with a . 
Heiser sheaths. Prices $7.50 to $30.00. ANS 4 
W. D. RANDALL, JR. 

Box 1988-W, Orlando, Florida 

Send 10c for folder of descriptions, prices se : Poa 
and instructive knife manual. Fighting CET ; SSPE SESS a 
Knife booklet, 50c. By {a oti ve a Baa ae ae 
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For Be NS Bass me Finley C. Brooke, owner of Twin Palms, 
Waterfronts * Cattle-land Sih shows that even camp-operators can catch 
Groves * Homes = % 222355555c SSS oe nna aaa ‘em. That's a 33-lb. catfish caught in front 
ene oc ell: them ho don the: trick of the cottages on Lake Griffin. 


SO TH LAKE ee .. 


one of the many prizes uficred. Hun- 
is Gom pa ny dreds of hot dogs and cold drinks 


ln ‘ again kept little tummies full, and 

Groveland “6b Clermont, Fla. % a total of fifty prizes with an overall 
6934599 5659955555654465 ae value of $1000 were awarded. 

In order to foster fishing the year 

‘round, the Lions Club has released 

FOR EXCELLENT FISHING in the lake 10 tagged bass, the larg- 


VISIT est of which weighs four pounds, 


T A MP / p ic and has arranged prizes for the 


youngsters who catch them. These 






“s 














For Your prizes range all the way from 
Ty . watches to bicycles. The idea really 
Comfort Ns a works—each day finds a group busi- 
\\ ly engaged in trying to land one of 

and i the tagged fish. 






Thus, it seems that a dream has 
become a reality, and that Clear- 
water has a worthwhile program for 
its youngsters. 

The facilities at the lake already 
have become too small to accommo- 
date the growing crowds of young 


Convenience 


Plan to 


Stay with Us 


aS a 





OE et folks who come to fish. The Lions | 
hope that the city officials of Clear- .). poche not to be outdone, disploys 
Camp " Terra ce water will see fit to erect at least TU TLIb bose. Net to mich weight—but co 
——'{ one more T-head pier at the lake so lot more class. 
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4-H WOOD DUCK NEST PROJECT 


By L. T. NIELAND, Extension Forester 
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MAKING A WOOD DUCK NEST BOX 


1. Be careful to have measurements right. 


2. Use rough, weathered lumber, without paint. Cypress or pine sawmill slabs with bark left 
on are excellent. Drive a few roofing tacks through bark into the wood to make sure 
bark will not peel off in a year or two. 


3. If possible, build two or three nest boxes to put up in different places. It is hard for us 
to tell why Mr. and Mrs. Wood Duck like one location better than another. Then, too, 
you may get more than one pair of wood ducks to nest in your boxes. 
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INSTRUCTIONS ON CARRYING 
OUT A 4-H WOOD DUCK 
NEST BOX PROJECT 


The beautifully colored wood duck 
is one of our finest game birds. Un- 
like most other wild ducks, it stays 
in Florida the year ’round. Wood 
ducks nest in hollow trees, often 
using a large woodpecker hole. They 
have become very scarce in Florida. 
One reason for this is a scarcity of 
old, hollow nest trees. By putting 
nest boxes in the right places, you 
may attract this interesting and val- 
uable game bird to your farm pond. 
This makes an exceptionally fine 4-H 
Wildlife Project. Here’s how to go 
about it: 


1. Make your box according to 


plans illustrated at left. 


2. Be sure that your pond, or marsh, 


is one that never goes dry. 


3. If area is open marsh, place nest 


box on post about 8 feet above 
the water. If a pond, surrounded 
by trees, the nest box may be 
tacked to the trunk of a tree 
about 15 feet above the ground. 
Do not select a large oak or 
hickory tree where equirrels may 
gather. Hungry squirrels may 
raid the nest. Place the box so 
that the opening to the nest is 
visible as the ducks fly by, or 
over, the trees. The nest box can 
be 100 feet, or more, from the 
edge of the pond. Any woodsy 
pond in Florida is a good place 
to put up wood duck nest boxes. 
A stream with occasional open 
water areas is also satisfactory. 


4. Select a quiet, remote spot well 
away from roads or trails, or 
where fishermen, or others, may 
disturb the birds. Also, never go 
near the nest box after you have 
set it up. Make all your observa- 
tions from a distance, keeping 
well out of sight at all times. 


Do not be discouraged if your 
nest box is not used by a family 
of wood ducks the first year. 
Eventually it will be found and 
used. 


You will get much pleasure and 
satisfaction out of having pro- 
vided a family of wood ducks 
with a home. And, you will have 
made a real contribution to wild- 
life conservation and restoration. 
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~POLY-WOGHING 








“Shepard, you are building some- 
thing besides a boat!” How many 
times did I repeat that statement to 
myself when I was building the Poly- 
Wog I. Her scarred sides today are 
the results of two teenagers’ first at- 
tempts at the craft of boat building. 
When I would gaze at the screw- 
driver gouges in the planking, marks 
where the hammer had missed its 
mark, or a gaping joint where two 
boards did not fit snugly together, 
I had but one thought, “Shepard you 
are building something else far more 
valuable than a boat!” 

And now my thirteen year old is 
building his first boat. An 8 foot 
pram type dinghy. He is shaping it 
with his own hands, hands _ that 
are blistered from pulling screws 
up tight. He is figuring out, step by 
step, the building instructions. Words 
that are over his head have to be ex- 
plained. He is having to multiply, 
add, divide, and subtract—practical 
values of arithmetic that are not 
taught in school. He is learning to 
plane, saw, bore holes, sandpaper, 
and paint. He is making mistakes, 
and correcting them. It’s no fun to 
have to pull the transom all out and 
re-screw it in place because it was 
a quarter of an inch too high. When 
his boat is finished it will be the 
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most beautiful boat in the world to 
him. Why? Because he built it with 
his own two hands. He will take care 
of that boat like he never would have 
cared for a “store bought” boat, be- 
cause he knows how many hours of 
painstaking work went into the 
building of it. 

The hardest job in the world a 
father has to do is to stand by and 
watch clumsy teenage hands attempt 
a job. that for him is so easy . .. to 
stand by and see the amount of 
paper work that goes into the di- 
viding of 157% inches into six equal 
parts ...to stand patiently by, hands 
in pockets, and explain, when it 
would be so easy to do. There is a 
lesson in the building of a boat that 
only a father and son can learn. 
There is a closeness that develops 
between father and son that is worth 
a hundred times the price of the 
boat. 

The boat half finished, son is work- 
ing over his fishing tackle, getting it 
in shape. He is going fishing on his 
own now, because he will have his 
own boat. I doubt if there will be any 
fishing rules broken—he has had to 
work too hard to earn the privilege. 

When he winds up his little horse- 
and-a-half outboard and “sets sail” 
down the river in his boat, he will be 


having the greatest thrill he will ever 
enjoy. There will be a feeling of self- 
satisfaction and elation that you get 
in no other way than riding in a boat 
that you have built yourself. 

If every man operating a boat to- 
day had started out in a small dinghy 
that he had built himself, the boating 
fraternity would be the closest-knit 
of all fraternities. 

Today, the building of a small boat 
is not so difficult. Modern water- 
proof plywoods, screws and glued 
over light frames, make a mighty 
sturdy boat strong enough to 
take a beating and light enough to 
carry on top of your car. 

If you want to skip a multitude of 
building directions, there are pre-cut 
models to choose from that any “land 
lubber” can assemble if he can use 
a screwdriver. 

There is no pleasure today in going 
for a Sunday ride on our busy high- 
ways, but there is a world of fun be- 
ginning at the bank of any small lake 
or stream just a short distance from 
your doorstep. 

Dads and sons, if you want the 
thrill of your life, start today—yes, 
today—and build yourselves a boat. 

—END 


CATTLEMEN'S SUPPLIES 


Rubberized 
Pommel Slickers 
Johnson Whips 

Justin Boots 

Bona Allen 

Saddles 
Rubber Pads 
Rico Dip 
Burdizzo 
Emasculators 


WRITE FOR OUR 
CATTLEMEN’S CATALOG 
W. B. MAKINSON CO. 


KISSIMMEE FLORIDA 

















JOE BORDEN’S 
Silver Springs Cruises 


DOCKS: 
Oklawaha River Bridge, State Highway 
40, Just 10 Miles East of 


OCALA, FLORIDA 


Modern ® Comfortable ® Safe 


GLASS BOTTOM BOATS 


A 14 miles, 2 hour cruise through wild- 
life jungle, over crystal clear waters, a 
complete trip from mouth to source, 
showing the Famous Silver Springs, too! 


“JUST AS THE INDIANS LEFT IT’— 
YES! JOE BORDEN SHOWS ALL. 
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days after being trapped, banded, 
and dyed in Franklin County, some 
450 miles by air. 

So successful a technique could 
not be neglected; color-marking plus 
banding again was used last year, 
with equally good results, and will 
be continued again this fall, as usual, 
using Florida’s own “Flying Orange”’ 
color. Others of the southeastern 
states, impressed by Florida’s suc- 
cess, also began to color-mark last 
year, each state using a different 
color. Several states have announced 
their intentions of continuing the 
technique this coming fall. 

Color-marking seems to be the one 
possible way of obtaining informa- 
tion over and beyond the limits set 
by the rate of band recovery from 
hunters and the general public. How- 
ever, the color lasts only until the 
bird moults, a few months at most, 
so at best the technique will be only 
an additional aid to the basic in- 
formation obtained from band re- 
coveries. 

As a result of banding records 
over many years, we have learned 
that the great majority of doves die 


THE PELICAN HOTEL| 


On the St. Lucie River 
STUART, FLORIDA 
AMERICAN PLAN 
WM. V. KING, Manager 
9 


Sail Fishing ® River and Bay Trolling 
and Casting ® Duck and Quail Shooting 
in Season. 


2 
WRITE FOR LARGE FREE MAP 




















of the Famous St. Lucie-Indian River 
Fishing Grounds. 









GRAPE HAMMOCK 
FISHING CAMP 


On Lake Kissimmee 
COTTAGES ® BOATS ® MOTORS 
GUIDES 


LIVE BAIT 
AT ALL TIMES 
TRAILER PARK 
IDEAL FISHING SPOT 


* 


GRAPE HAMMOCK 
FISHING CAMP 


Martha Jeanne & Eddie Chandley 
R.F.D. #1 LAKE WALES, FLA. 
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within two years from many natural 
causes: disease, storms, and preda- 
tion. Proportionately, very few are 
killed or found dead by men. There- 
fore, despite the numbers banded 
yearly, very few bands ever come 
into man’s hand, and it is doubly 
important that the wildlife agencies 
receive records on every band re- 
covered: when, where, and how the 
band was obtained. 





Your local wildlife officers, the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission offices in Tallahassee, and 
the U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service, 
Washington, D. C., all will receive 
notification of band recoveries and 
see that the information flows into 
the proper channels to be recorded 
and evaluated. So, if you should find 
a bird dead with a band on its leg, 
send in the band and information on 
how, when, and where to any of the 


above agencies; or if you should see 
a dove of “Flying Orange” or of blue, 
red, green, or purple, by all means 
send a note telling the color, and 
when and where you saw it. Be as- 
sured that the information will be 
considered welcome and valuable. 

Although the research program 
has not been completed, much val- 
uable data has been accumulated 
and conservation agencies now have 
a much broader knowledge of the 
migratory habits of doves found in 
Florida and the eastern half of the 
United States. 

As a result of this study, recom- 
mendations for a split dove season 
for Florida hunters were accepted 
by the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. Earlier migratory regu- 
lations which were approved by Fed- 
eral authorities and adopted by the 
Game Commission included a split 
dove season, from October 1 to Oc- 
tober 15, and from December 15 to 
December 29, with a daily bag limit 
of eight. 

This split season will enable Flor- 
ida hunters to be in the field while 


the greatest concentrations of north- 
ern doves are appearing in this state 
and it should ease the pressure on 
those birds that are thought to be 
year around natives of Florida. 
Prospects are bright for an abun- 
dance of doves during the October 
portion of the dove hunting season, 
and the thousands of nimrods who 
annually pit their marksmanship 
against these bullet-like flyers can 
look forward to good hunting this 
year in Florida. —END 


JUNIOR CAMPERS ENJOY WATER SPORTS 











standing camper who was chosen by 
the boys for that honor; John Olivo, 
Miami, and Freddy Bowman, Dade 
City, who received the title of best 
workers; Adrian Wingate, Naples, 
biggest fish caught; Jerrel Johns, 
Yulee, most fish caught; Billy Tay- 
lor, Eustis, and Milton Jordan, Tal- 
lahassee, camp mascots; John Pat- 
rick, Hialeah, consolation prize for 
having the most hard luck during 
the week; and John Olivo, Elbert 
Durden, Jerrel Johns, Richard Eat- 
on, Ralph Smith, Wilford Ghioto, 
Kenneth Youngblood, Timothy 
Wells, Don Herring, for having the 
best cabin. 


Officers of the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission who 
served as supervisors for the camp 
were: Denver Ste. Claire, director; 
Bob Revels, assistant director; Jack 
Shoemaker, Joe Johnson, Dick Bry- 
ant, Doug Hopkins, Arthur Nixon, 
and Sigsbee Walker. Tommy Thomp- 
son, representing the Florida Tackle 
and Gun Club, of Jacksonville, 
served as camp counselor. 


Following are the names of the 
boys who attended the first Junior 
Sportsmen’s Club Summer Camp at 
Camp Rotary, near Auburndale: 

Elbert Durden and Jerrel Johns, 
Yulee; Archer Grooms, Stewart; 
Perry Gibbs, 
Jack Tucker, Jacksonville; Billy 
Taylor and Billy Hinson, Eustis; 


Jerry Crossley and. 


Dewey Oteen, Kingsley Smith and 
Billy Munch, Stuart; Sam Freeland 
and Jack Thompson, Everglades 
City. 

Also Bill Nall and Warren Brown, 
Clewiston; Roger Horne and Ray- 
mond Baird, Jupiter; Richard Eaton 
and Ralph Smith, Marianna; Jimmy 
Chadwick and Ted Mueller, Pensa- 
cola; Cecil Collins and Milton Jor- 
dan, Tallahassee; Freddy Quick and 
Beryl Fields, Panama City; Floyd 
McDaniel and Max Fleming, We- 
wahitchka; Albert and Freddy Bow- 
man and Buddy Osborne, Dade City; 
Edwin Earnest and Lee Merrill, 
Punta Gorda; Adrian Wingate and 
Jimmy Jones, Naples. 


Also Mark Bartleson, Jr., and Ed- 
ward Wilde, Ft. Myers; John Patrick 
and Michael Davis, Hialeah; Billy 
McCormick, Duane Veon and Ray 
Smith, St. Petersburg; Buddy and 
Theron Chewning and Larry Blount, 
Tampa; Wilford Ghioto and Ken- 
neth Youngblood, North Miami; and 
Timothy Wells, Don Herring and 
John Olivo, Miami. 


Uncle Rufus received a late bul- 
letin from Peoria, Illinois, scene of 
the National Skish Casting Tourna- 
ment. The good news was that the 
members of the St. Petersburg Jun- 
ior Rod and Reel Club won four 
national titles. We’ll have more de- 
tails for you in the October Florida 
Wildlife. 


Every member of the newly or- 
ganized Florida Junior Conservation 
Club League, which is composed of 
the 27 Junior Sportsmen’s Clubs in 
the State, will receive an artificial 
lure from Mr. G. J. McMillan, presi- 
dent of Manning’s Tasty Shrimp 


























Se 


Lure Co., of New Orleans, it was 
reported today. 

An estimated 1,500 of these lures 
will be sent to the five Education 
Officers, who in turn will distribute 
them to all the members of the Jun- 
ior clubs in their division. The baits 
are entirely free, without future ob- 
ligations, except that the maker of 
the baits wants Florida youngsters 
to use them and to report catches 
made on them. 

Following are the chartered clubs 
in the League: Florida Jr. Tackle- 
Gun Club, Jacksonville; Eustis Jr. 
Wildlife, Eustis; Martin County Jr. 
Wildlife, Stuart; Everglades Jr. 
Wildlife Association, Everglades; 
Clewchobee Jr. Wildlife Association, 
Clewiston; Jupiter Jr. Wildlife Club, 

(Continued on Page 52) 


A Commendable Movement | 


Toward Conservation 


Formation of a statewide league 
of junior conservation clubs, toward 
which the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission has been working 
for a year, is a highly commendable 
achievement. __ 

With 27 clubs forming the nucleus 


at the time Governor Warren signs 


the charter at Camp Rotary,near Au- | 
burndale, on August 22, the league 
is getting off to an official start that 
augurs well for a future usefulness 
that will mean a great deal to Flor- 
ida’s conservation program. | 

Get the youngsters who hold mem- 
bership in these clubs interested in 
conserving the game in the woods. 
and the fish in the waters of the 
state, and Florida will have a force 
for good whose benefits to the sports- 
men who are lured here by these as- 
sets will be inestimable. The folks at 
home will also, of course, share in 
the benefits. 

That such interest is being devel 
oped is indicated by the attention the 
boys—and there’s one club composed 
of girls—are giving studies in class 
work at which they inform them- 
selves of conservation needs. 

The fact that Florida is the third 
state to form such a league suggests 
its forward-looking nature. The oth- 
ers are Kentucky and Missouri. 


The above editorial appeared in the Au-— 
gust 12, edition of the Florida Times-Union, 
Jacksonville — Revephner: —ED. 





LIVE RATTLESNAKES 
WANTED! 


Good Prices Paid ® Write for Details 
ROSS ALLEN’S REPTILE INSTITUTE 


Silver Springs, Florida 
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fhe Wildlife Trading Post is especially designed fer SWAPPING, BUYING or SELLING outdoer 
sports equipment, services, etc. Classified advertisements 15c a word per insertion, payable in 
advanee. Minimum advertisements 15 werds er $2.25. Initials, abbreviations and groups of 
nambers count as words. (Ne blind box-number ads can be accepted.) Send copy and remittance 
to: Wildlife Trading Post, Florida Wildlife, Tallahassee, Fila. 





COTTAGES 


BRAND’S COTTAGES, with cooking facilities, 


Lake Tarpon. Good fishing, boats and bait. Box 
388, Tarpon Springs. Phone 2473. 


FISHING CAMP COTTAGES TO RENT 


BACKWATER FISH CAMP — On Withlacoochee 
backwater, R.F.D. Dunnellon. Completely  fur- 
nished housekeeping cottages, boats and bait.— 
BOB DAVIS. 


REAL ESTATE—RESORTS 


“WELAKA,” the St. Johns River Sportsman's 
Paradise, fishing camps. river front homes, 
groves, business opportunities. — E. J. TeRONDE, 
Crescent City, Florida. 


REAL ESTATE, BUSINESS PROPERTIES 


HOLSHOUSER REALTY CO.—New location, 329 
Fifth St. South.—Real Estate, Loans, Rentals.— 
Phone 17-2469, St. Petersburg 5, Florida. 





REAL ESTATE — SALE — INVESTMENTS 





BEAUTIFUL LAKE FRONT camp and homesites 
near Ocala National Forest, Lake County. Ideal 
for the sportsman. $250 to $750—easy terms. 
Free literature. Write: Blue Lakes Ridge, Paisley, 
Florida. 





REAL ESTATE — SALE — INVESTMENTS 
NEW SUBURBAN restricted development on U. 
S. 441, four miles southeast of Mount Dora. Large 
wooded lots, all with lake rights—$795 to $1,350. 
—H. E. Morse & Co., Eustis, Florida. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


= i Ee _ ay —E . —— 


West Coast waterfront properties for sportsmen. 
Cottages, lots, acreage tracts. Business opportuni- 
ties in fishing camps, lodges, trailer parks and 
other investments—all on or adjacent to out- 
standing waterfront areas. No catalog—list. Indi- 
vidual requirements, clearly defined, invited from 
sportsmen.—H. P. D’ALEMBERTE, Realtor, 217 
N. Franklin St., Tampa. Florida. 





BOATS FOR SALE 





Best run-a-bout buy in Florida. Beautifully 
ribbed, completely laminated Peterborough Speed- 
ster, Canadian-built for rapids and rough water. 
Comes with windshield, running lights, steering 
wheel, seat cushions. Mounted on _ coil-spring 
trailer, winch and rollers. $695.00 complete, or 
trade for late model automobile.—Main Motor 
Co., 212 W. Main St., Lakeland, Fla. 








“GUNS—AMMUNITION 





FRANCHISED POLY-CHOKE INSTALLERS. Flor- 
ida’s most complete gun servicing shop. Refinish- 
ing, restocking, customizing, plating and bluing. 
Any safe gun repaired and serviced. All work 
guaranteed. Bona-fide dealers’ trade solicited.— 
DON COOK’S GUN BLUING SHOP, Clay at Fair- 
banks, Winter Park, Florida. 








FISH BAIT FOR SALE 





CONTENT WIGGLING, RED WATER WORMS— 
1,000 Worms, $5.00; 2,500 Worms, $11.25. Worms 
packed 100 to cup with ample feed for two weeks 
Orders shipped same day received, Prepaid.— 
GILBERT’S FARMS, CHIPLEY, FLORIDA. 








GREY CRICKETS—THE BEST BAIT. $1.50 per 
hundred postpaid. Take BREAM and SHELL- 
CRACKERS. Dealers Wanted. LUCKY LURE 
CRICKET, Leesburg, Florida. 


WILD FOWL FOR SALE 











FOR SALE: Peafowl, Pheasants, Wild Ducks, 
Wild Geese and Swans. 80 varieties. DAVIS & 
GIST, McIntosh, Fla. Florida permit No. 25, Fed- 


BOB WHITE QUAIL FOR SALE 
Now is the time to get your young Bob White 
Quail for restocking. Raised this season and 
priced right. Dr. W. E. Whitt, Yalaha, Florida. 
Game License No. 33. 


WANTED TO BUY 








WANTED—Hunting “or ~ fish ‘camp. Vicinity of 
Ocala Forest or Keystone Area. Post Office Box 
2491, Jacksonville, Fla. 





FISHING CAMPS 








DADE COUNTY 











Everything for the fisherman at 
ROSENE’S BAIT AND TACKLE STORE 
6757 S.W. 8th St., Miami. Phone 87-9611 





GULF COUNTY 





GULF HARDWARE & SUPPLY CO. — Complete 
Fishing and Hunting Supplies. Mercury Outboard 
Motors Sales & Service. Fishing Information. 
Phone 2, Port St. Joe, Fla. 


LAKE COUNTY 








PICCIOLA FISH CAMP, J. H. Menifee & Leon 
Isaacs, Route No. 1, Leesburg, Florida. Lake Grif- 
fin, 18 Boats, 8 Cottages. 











MADISON COUNTY 





Deep sea and fresh water fishing camp. Three 
single cabins, one double and two-bedroom house, 
deep sea fishing boat, etc., on Steinhatchee River, 
two miles from open gulf. Terms. Joe F. Hembree, 
owner, Lee, Florida. 


; PUTNAM COUNTY 





POP AHLERS FISHING CAMP. 4 Boats, 2 Cabins. 
St. Johns River, Pomona Park, Phone 2705, Sat- 
suma, Florida. 


PUTNAM COUNTY 











Satsuma, Florida. Pompano Park Exchange 2443. 
St. Johns River. 12 Boats, 8 cabins. 





FLORIDA» 


ASSO 








Jupiter; Florida Industrial School 
Jr. Sportsmen’s Club, Marianna; 
Junior Sportsmen’s Club, Pensacola; 
Junior Sportsmen’s Club, Tallahas- 
see; Junior Sportsmen’s Club, Pana- 
ma City; Dead Lakes Sportsmen’s 
Club, Wewahitchka; Junior Sports- 
men’s Club, Dade City; Charlotte 
County Jr. Wildlife Association, 
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Punta Gorda; Naples Junior Nimrod 
Club, Naples; Caloosa Jr. Conserva- 
tion Club, Ft. Myers; Jr. Everglades 
Squadron, Hialeah; Jr. Rod and Gun 
Club, St. Petersburg; Hillsborough 
Jr. Wildlife Club, Tampa; Edward 
L. Constance, North Miami; Junior 
High Fish and Wildlife, North Mi- 
ami; Miami Edison Jr. High Sports- 


men’s Club, Miami; Orange County 
Jr. Sportmen’s Club, Orlando; Wil- 
liston Jr. Sportsmen’s Club, Willis- 
ton; South Florida Teenage Hook 
and Bullet Club, North Miami; Mi- 
ami Edison Senior High Fish and 
Wildlife Club Auxiliary Girls, Mi- 
ami; Florida Industrial School Negro 
Jr. Sportsmen’s Club, Marianna. 
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Establishments Recommended 
Editors of Florida Wildlife 


MOTORS 
BOATS 
TACKLE 
BAIT 


GIDDENS FISH 
CAMP FOR THE 


® Corsair Seon 
. ; 
Evinnade Phone 2-6066 SP EHNG 


® Seabee 


LAKE JACKSON 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 


POOP OF 


MOON'S 
LANDING 


PHONE 2-7872 


72 Miles North 
of Tallahassee 


—OLD QUINCY HIGHWAY 
TALLAHASSSEE, FLA. 


PPO PSSSS SOO SOOO SOS SOS SOSSS: 


Welcome Fishermen 
PANAMA CITY TRANSIT CO. 


LOCAL BUS SERVICE 


SERVING: 
PANAMA CITY—TYNDALL FIELD— 
SPRINGFIELD—BAY HARBOR—THE 
GULF BEACHES. 


FOR SCHEDULE OR OTHER 
INFORMATION—DIAL 3-1716 


HIGHWAY 98 AT 17th STREET 


PANAMA CITY, FLA. 


Headquarters for Fishing Tackle 
and Florida Souvenirs 


DAFFIN CUT-RATE DRUG CO. 
114 Harrison Ave. 


PANAMA CITY, FLORIDA 
5$$9999S9S9S9SS95659596S655 
Woderu Court 


ON BUENA-VISTA POINT 
CLOSE TO FISHING PIER 


DEEP SEA FISHING INFORMATION 


SCENIC MOTOR COURT 
U.S. 98—Panama City, Fla. 


SHELL ISLAND 


Fish Camp 


EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATIONS 
FOR FRESH AND SALT WATER FISHING 


Kingfish — Grouper — Spanish Mackerel 
Shellcrackers and Bass 


’ 10 MODERN COTTAGES TO ACCOMMODATE 


THE WHOLE FAMILY — SEAFOOD MEALS 


Contact BO LYNN 


Phone 392 or 104 ST. MARKS, FLA. 


St. Marks, Florida 


OS 


LAKE IAMONIA LODGE 


-Fishing at ts Geost- 
BASS e BREAM e PERCH 


Boats—Motors—Bait—tTackle 
Guides—Picnic Grounds 


BILLY MONCRIEF, Prop. 


20 Miles South of Thomasville, Georgia 
20 Miles North of Tallahassee, Florida 


ESSOSSSSSSOSSSOSHSSHSSOSSSSSHOGS 


Gulf Breeze Cottage 


Excellent Dishing | 


QUIET AND RESTFUL ® 
PRIVATE BEACH ® MODERN 
COTTAGES EQUIPPED FOR 

HOUSEKEEPING 

BEAUTIFUL SHADE TREES 


For Information Write: 


GULF BREEZE COTTAGES 


INCORPORATED 
GULF BREEZE, FLA. 
Phone—Pensacola 8-1221 
U.S. 98—6 MI. EAST OF PENSACOLA 


SOSSS SSS SSS 9 SSS SS SSS 9S SSSS 
G ood Luck Gishermeun 


Good Fellowship, Fishing 
Information and Excellent 
Accommodations Found At 


DIXIE SHERMAN HOTEL 
PANAMA CITY, FLA. 
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STORAGE 
WASHING 
POLISHING 
LUBRICATION 
REPAIRS 
GAS - OIL 
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NNER‘S CORNER RESTAURANT —2 § snoavway Bai 





24-HOUR 
SERVICE _ 
TRAINED 
| AND 
COURTEOUS 
“ATTENDANTS 








PARK-.N-SHOP ce ee POLK AND TAMPA STS. 2 


J. W. CONNER & SONS, | 


EAST BROADWAY G 40th STREET 3 
PHONE 4-4124 TAMPA, FLORIDA | P. O. BOX 2522 
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